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SUKARNO’S RECENT SUPPRESSION in the Indonesian Socialist 
party and the Masjumi (Moslem) party was greeted with 
sharp comment and regret in all the democratic countries, 
and called forth a statement from the Secretariat of the 
Asian Socialist Conference decrying the ban. The confer- 
ence emphasized that though it did not wish its comments 
to be “misconstrued as interference in the internal affairs 
of a sister country, it cannot help expressing its great dis- 
tress at the suppression of two leading national parties in 
Indonesia which . . . took a prominent part in the anti- 
imperialist struggle for independence and in the post-inde- 
pendence struggle for national construction, democracy and 
socialism. . . .” The Secretariat also pointed out that the 
ban had been instituted on the alleged charge that both 
parties “have not denounced the Indonesian rebels strongly 
enough, even though these political parties have twice dis- 
owned these rebels.” 

Some months ago, too, Mohammed Hatta, former Vice 
President of Indonesia and co-signer with President Sukarno 
of the 1945 Declaration of Independence, published a pam- 
phlet called “Our Democracy,” the most outspoken attack 
on Sukarno and his system yet printed in Indonesia. In it. 
Hatta specifically characterizes Sukarno’s “guided democ- 
racy” as misguided dictatorship resulting from political 
parties which put their own good above that of the state. 
He believes that the present system cannot survive Sukarno 
himself because no one in his administration can fill Sukar- 
no’s shoes. And Hatta is also optimistic: He believes that 








democracy will return to his country because it is rooted 
in Indonesia’s way of life. 

The pamphlet was banned in many parts of Indonesi: 
as dangerous to public order and we at THE New Leapm 
are pleased to present a condensed version of it on page lf, 

Lasor History AND THE Reticious Issue: Trade union 
ists who are Catholics do not constitute a separate group, 
but are influenced primarily by bread-and-butter and politi 
cal issues they have in common with other fellow workers, 
according to the lead article of the Fall issue of Labor His. 
tory, published by the Tamiment Institute. The article, 
written by Michael Harrington under a Fund for the Re. 
public grant. is called “Catholics in the Labor Movement’ 
and examines a 10-year factional fight in the United Elec. 
trical Workers Union during the ’40s over the issue of the 
union leadership’s adherence to Communism. The Associe- 
tion of Catholic Trade Unionists played a vital role in that 
struggle and its activities provided Harrington with the rav 
material for the article. 

Harrington’s conclusions are that there was no cohesive 
or coordinated “Catholic policy” discernible in the conflicts 
and that the Association did not usually function as an or 
ganized group. Where it did, Harrington found, “the date 
indicate that it did not favor Catholics.” 

Harrington believes that these conclusions bear directly 
on the contemporary political scene where, he is convinced, 
there is no basis for creation of religious blocs in the Ameri- 
can labor movement. 
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Khrushchev's 


Pincer Movement 


Soviet propaganda in the UN and physical pressure on Berlin are the latest tactics 


T NIKITA KHRUSHCHEV’s bid- 

ding, the 15th General Assembly 
of the United Nations has turned into 
a grand confrontation of East and 
West before an unprecedented audi- 
ence of leaders of uncommitted na- 
tions from all parts of the globe. At 
the same time, Soviet-directed pres- 
sure against Western rights in Berlin 
has been resumed with a maximum 
of skill and a minimum of noise. 
Both Soviet moves—the propaganda 
offensive in New York and the quiet 
physical pressure in Berlin—have to 
be seen together in order to form a 
comprehensive picture of the present 
phases of Soviet strategy. 

That strategy now takes the form 
of an all-embracing political pincer 
movement. It is aimed to make the 
West, and the United States as the 
leading Western power, face the 
fundamental dilemma of either weak- 
ening and ultimately dismantling its 
defensive alliances, or losing the con- 
fidence of the uncommitted countries 
and thus being fatally isolated. 

At the UN the West has to answer 
Khrushchev’s demands for immediate 
abolition of all military bases on 
foreign territory and the immediate 
ending of “the colonial system.” In 
their extreme form, these proposals 
may be crude propaganda, aimed not 
so much at the uncommitted heads 
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This article is published by agree- 
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of government as at public opinion 
in their countries: There can be 
scarcely an African leader, for in- 
stance, who does not understand by 
now that a sudden and general end- 
ing of “colonialism” 
without proper preparation, would 
produce nothing but a crop of bigger 
and better Congo crises which might 
set back the cause of African devel- 
opment many years. 

But in their political effect, these 
extreme and absurd demands only 


everywhere, 


serve to strengthen the more realistic 
demands of the ex-colonial leaders 
UN- 
supervised plebiscite in Algeria, for 
of Southwest Africa 
from the control of the Union of 
South Africa, for a radical change 
in the nature of Portuguese colonial 
policy. The West is under pressure 
to meet at least these genuine de- 


themselves—demands for a 


a withdrawal 


mands of the new nations if it dees 
not wish to drive them into the 
arms of the Soviets. 

Yet the United States and Britain 
cannot meet any of these demands 
without hurting the real or supposed 
interests of their allies. 
Their for with- 
drawal of Belgian forces from the 
Congo led the Belgian Government 
to talk about a reduction in its NATO 
commitment. Pressure on Portugal 


of some 


decision to press 


might affect its cooperation with 
NATO even more drastically. Britain 
could hardly vote to take Southwest 
Africa away from the Union without 
severing what is left of the latter’s 


Commonwealth tie. Above all, an 


By Richard Lowenthal 


Anglo-American vote on Algeria in- 
terpreted by France as an infringe- 
ment of French sovereign rights 
would greatly exacerbate the existing 
disputes with the leading country 
of continental Western Europe—the 
geographical hub of NATO’s ground 
organization. 

At the same time, continued pres- 
sure on Berlin, and on other points 
along the vast geographical periphery 
of the Soviet bloc in Europe and 
Asia, demonstrates that the Western 
defensive alliance is still needed if 
its members are not to be helpless 
in the face of Soviet military-diplo- 
matic blackmail. Since NATO was 
founded in 1949, the relative mili- 
tary power of the Soviet bloc has in- 
creased, not diminished; and while 
the Soviet leadersS are presumably 
wary of risking another Korean War 
in the thermonuclear age, they have 
developed advanced “techniques for 
using their military power as a 
political “position of strength.” 

If you look at President de Gaulle’s 
policies from New York, he is a 
major source of political embarrass- 
ment and weakness to the West: if 
you look at him from Berlin, he is 
a pillar of Western strength. It is, 
in fact, the contrast between the 
policy proposals voiced by de Gaulle 
and those made at the UN by, say. 
Kwame Nkrumah of Ghana, which 
presents the dilemma of the West in 
its most acute form. According to 
de Gaulle, the Western alliance 
should be extended beyond Europe 
to develop a common policy of de- 








fending the interests of its members 
in other continents, even where this 
leads to conflict with a majority of 
the United Nations. According to 
Nkrumah, the leading powers of the 


the 


na- 


Western alliance should earn 
trust of the uncommitted 
tions by exerting pressure on those 
of their allies who still cling to old- 
style colonial policies. 

Khrushchev is confident that the 
dilemma is insoluble, because he still 
holds to the Leninist dogma that the 
interest of the 
colonial possessions is literally vital 
—that they will either defend them 
to the last, or, if forced to abandon 
them, will no longer care to defend 
their non-Communist system at all. 


new 


“imperialists” in 


While this is obvious nonsense, as 
British, Dutch and also French re- 
cent experience has shown, the dilem- 
ma is nevertheless real and not 
capable of solution by a simple, gen- 
eral formula. 

It would be suicidal for the U.S. 
and Britain to adopt the de Gaulle 
formula and commit themselves “in 
principle” to maintaining “Western 
unity” on.colonial questions; for 
though de Gaulle himself has proved 
in sub-Saharan Africa that he is any- 
thing but a narrow, old-fashioned 
colonialist—as is attested at this very 
session of the UN by a dozen new 
African voices speaking in French 





j 
KWAME NKRUMAH: THE WEST MUS 


—he has proved tragically hamstrung 
by the pride and prejudice of the 
French Army on the crucial Algerian 
question. 

It is equally impossible for the 
Anglo-Saxons to commit themselves 
“in principle’ to Nkrumah’s anti- 
colonial formula, not only because 
the Ghanaian leader’s own applica- 
tions of his formula can sometimes 
be ludicrously wrong (as in his sup- 
port for the “legitimate government” 
of Lumumba in the Congo, which is 
motivated by his own fear of seces- 
sionist movements), but because even 
where he represents the real cause 
of the future—as on Algeria—the 
Western powers have to balance their 
sympathy and understanding for that 
cause against the short-term risk of 
pushing a major European ally too 
hard. This is not an argument for 
defending and supporting the con- 
tinuation of France’s colonial war in 
Algeria; but it is an argument for 
weighing carefully just how far 
Britain and the U.S. can go at any 
given moment in disavowing it. 

In the no less vital question of 
arms limitation, it is perhaps a 
little easier for the West to devise 
a general formula for keeping its in- 


dispensable strength without an- 
tagonizing the uncommitted, ex- 


colonial nations. That formula might 
be to proceed by geographic stages. 


T EARN THE NEW NATIONS' TRUST 


A general abolition of foreign 
bases, as habitually proposed by the 
Soviets, is not acceptable at the 
present stage of missile technique 
from the point of view of the vital 
defense interests of the West— 
though it might become acceptable 
with the growing importance of mo- 
bile, sea-based missiles in the com- 
paratively near future. But a pro- 
posal to keep foreign military bases 
out of Africa is clearly just as ac- 
ceptable to President Eisenhower as 
to Nkrumah; and similar agreements 
might prove possible for other re- 
gions where the East-West contest 
is not yet complicated by military 
pressures arising from the  geo- 
graphical proximity of Soviet terri- 
tory. It is in this field that Western 
policy should find it most easy to 
identify itself with the desires of 
the new nations to be spared the 
risks arising from the global con- 
flict. 

In fact, it is not necessary for the 
Western powers to meet every de- 
mand voiced by the new nations, as 
if the struggle for the world was a 
cheap daily popularity contest. But 
it is vital that they should make a 
real and sustained effort to meet the 
new nations’ reasonable demands— 
both in the field of emancipation 
from colonialism and in reduction 
of military risks—in order to con- 
vince them that it is worth remain- 
ing uncommitted; that by staying 
so they can obtain understanding and 
support for their major interests 
from the Western side and thus gain 
successes which would not be open 
to them by Soviet support alone. 

Only if the leading Western 
powers pursue such a policy will 
they act in the true spirit of the 
United Nations, conceived as a forum 
in which the pressure of world 
opinion on the competing great 
powers can make itself felt effective- 
ly; and only then will they be right 
in branding the demagogic Soviet 
attacks on Dag Hammarskjold and 
the machinery of the United Na- 
tions Secretariat as attacks on the 
United Nations as an institution. 
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Pulpit, press and parties involved in Dixie election 


A Two-Party South? 


By John J. Schulter 


ATLANTA 

N MID-SUMMER, immediately fol- 

lowing the Republican national 
convention, a public relations team 
representing the same firm which 
had successfully steered President 
Eisenhower through his two cam- 
paigns visited central and northern 
Alabama to make a survey of Vice 
President Nixon’s strength in the 
South. What they heard and saw 
was so reassuring that Nixon changed 
his previous plans of making only 
token visits to the South and sched- 
uled a full-blown, all-out campaign. 

What Nixon found in the deep 
South was that without firing a shot 
or spending a dime he already had 
a built-in speakers bureau and an 
army of thoroughly zealous election 
workers in virtually every one of the 
major Protestant churches. This was 
especially true in the Baptist church, 
which for the previous three months 
had been saying that a Catholic in 
the White House would make the 
Presidency a vassal of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Given the nominal 
church institution—with its men’s 
clubs, women’s clubs, youth and 
even kindergarten organizations, and 
above all its influential pastors— 
such organization couldn’t be had by 
the Republicans for love, money or 
anything else. 

The Nixon team also tapped other 
reservoirs of political strength—the 
power structure and the press. Local 
businessmen, politicians, industrial- 
ists and bank presidents pledged 
themselves to assist the Nixon cam- 
paign and to provide the necessary 
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funds to carry it into the remotest 
rural areas. 

Newspaper editors in the South, 
with one eye to top management and 
the other to their readers, felt em- 
boldened to reassure Republican 
campaign managers (1) that there 
was a definite movement underway 
on the part of the middle, profes- 
sional and industrial classes to throw 
out the one-party system and create 
an even more conservative party 
than the Democratic party, and (2) 
that as a reflection of this sentiment, 
the majority of the Southern press 
would shortly endorse Nixon as it 
had Eisenhower. The combination 
of the pulpit, press and the power 
structure, Nixon was told, was suf- 
ficient for him to carry the South. 

When Kennedy looks around for 
defenders of his faith, political and 
religious, he must necessarily depend 
upon the organized Democratic party 
machines in each state. But here he 
has found a house divided against 
itselfi—and against Kennedy. 

Third-party movements have split 
the Democratic party in at least half 
of the Southern states. The National 
States Rights party, under the leader- 
ship of racist and anti-Semite Edward 
Fields, has placed the Orval Faubus- 
John Cromellin ticket on the ballots 
in Arkansas, Alabama and Florida, 
and hopes to drain off the votes of 
the lunatic fringe clustered around 
the Ku Klux Klan. In Alabama six 
of the 11 Democratic electors are 
avowed States-Righters and _ free 
agents in their electoral votes. The 
party machine is thoroughly split in 
Louisiana, where the state Demo- 
cratic Committee won by one vote 
over the third-party supporters. Mis- 


sissippi will have two sets of electors, 
one pledged to the Democratic party 
and the other to a_ free-wheeling 
group of independent electors. South 
Carolina Governor Ernest F. Hol- 
lings came out for Kennedy, prompt- 
ly took a trip to South America, and 
left the matter of waging the local 
campaign to the party machine which 
is split in two. North Carolina is still 
suffering from its recent divisive 
gubernatorial primary. 

On the other side of the ledger 
is the political fact of Southern life 
that the politicians in the Democratic 
party have nowhere to go except the 
party. For with party leadership 
comes patronage and the ability to 
satisfy the demands of the machine 
at the very lowest levels in the dis- 
tricts and precincts—and it is here 
the Republicans have nothing to of- 
fer. Since what matters is the votes 
counted, not the votes cast, and since 
under the one-party system the 
Democrats control the entire voting 
machinery, local leaders will be ex- 
pected to deliver their usual majori- 
ties even if they have to vote the 
cemeteries. Despite all the money be- 
hind Nixon, he cannot hope to cover 
every ballot box in the rural areas. 

I recently spent a month in the 
South, speaking to scores of people 
representing a cross-section of public 
opinion and to a number of news- 
paper editors and political reporters. 
Almost all the experts predicted a 
Democratic victory in the Southern 
states, contending that the cities 
would go for Nixon but that this 
would be offset by the traditionally 
Democratic vote from the rural areas 
(where, in addition, the Democratic 
farm program has strong support). 

In any case, the election in the 
South will involve a bitter battle, with 
the contending forces of the pulpit, 
press and power structure on the one 
hand and the influence of the local 
party machines on the other. There 
is not a single Southern state which 
the Democrats can claim is in their 
political bag. If Kennedy wants the 
South, he will be virtually compelled 
to come down here and get it. 








Letter from Paris 


ALGERIA, 
AN 


By John Cruickshank 





Paris 
HE EARLY PART of September in 
France is dominated by la rentrée 
—the return to work of the holiday- 
makers, the return to school of the 
children, the return to their different 
countries of the majority of tourists, 
the return to normal of the theaters. 
Paris, in particular, regains her poise 
after a period during which she was 
inhabited mainly by foreigners while 
the Parisians themselves took the op- 
portunity to visit relatives in the 
country or get brown with sunshine 
and ambre solaire on the Mediter- 
ranean coast. 

On September 5 President Charles 
de Gaulle also made his rentrée. He 
descended from the mountain top 
and uncovered the tablets of the law 
at an eagerly awaited press confer- 
ence. With a gift of phrasing which 
one must admire, but also with a 
much less mixture of 
common sense and mystique, he 
made forthright comments on Al- 
geria, the United Nations and the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

The rentrée of the Algerian prob- 
lem, as de Gaulle propounded it, did 


admirable 


little to encourage either the liberal 
left or the illiberal right. The right 
of Algeria to be Algerian was re- 
affirmed, but the question to be de- 
cided was whether Algeria would be 
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Algerian against France or in asso- 
ciation and “amicable union” with 
it. Before this question could be 
settled, however, peaceful negotia- 
tions would have to take place—and 
de Gaulle, referring to the terrorism 
of the National Liberation Front 
(FLN), made it clear that “it is 
impossible to talk politics as long 
as the knife is still given a voice.” 

De Gaulle’s strictures on the UN 
and NATO were consistent with his 
attitude to the Algerian problem and 
his insistence on the sovereignty and 
“mission” of France. His slighting 
reference to “the so-called United 
Nations” is inseparable from his 
contention that Algeria is an internal 
problem only, though no doubt his 
criticism was sharpened in tone by 
the news of a possible union between 
(which 
would make it much more difficult 


Tunisia and rebel Algeria 
to prevent internationalization of 
France’s quarrel with the FLN). 
One might add that events in the 
Congo during September have not 
impressed the French with the ef- 
ficacy of the UN. 

Finally, de Gaulle was very forth- 
right in his “realistic” plea for a 
Europe of independent but  co- 
operating governments rather than 
effect. 
under American military domina- 


a Europe integrated, in 


tion. Hence his reservations 


cerning NATO. 


Despite the emphasis on common 


con- 


sense, and despite a superficial ap- 
. _ ° 

pearance of logic, de Gaulle’s press 

conference left one surprised, above 


THE JEANSON TRIAL 
D ‘LE PETIT SOLDAT 


all, by its underlying contradictions. 
For one thing, cease-fire negotiations, 
by definition, begin before the firing 
ceases. As Pierre Mendés-France 
pointed out a day or two later, 
de Gaulle’s demand that the FLN 
should first lay down its arms and 
then negotiate produces a_ vicious 
circle. Furthermore, it is surely not 
“realistic” to suppose that the FLN 
—numerically and materially the 
underdog, and without any “lines” 
behind which it might retire—would 
hold on the 
country in talks 


whose outcome must be quite un- 


risk weakening its 
order to begin 
certain. 

As to de Gaulle’s other ideas, it 
is perhaps enough to say that the 
whole history of Europe refutes the 
view that treaties between sovereign 
states are sufficient to produce unity, 
or even harmony, while any weaken- 
ing of the UN can only be at the 
expense of a rise in temperature of 
the cold war. 

The Algerian war also made its 
September rentrée in the form of 
the so-called “Jeanson network” trial. 
This is the trial now before a mili- 
tary court in Paris of six Algerian 
Moslems and 17 men and women 
from metropolitan France. The prose- 
cution alleged that all the accused 
conspired against the security of the 
state and were active in the FLN 
“underground” in France by carry- 
ing letters, handling funds or harbor- 
ing FLN agents. After a week of 
procedural quarrels and highly un- 
dignified incidents, the prosecution 
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called only two witnesses out of its 
original four. These were two hand- 
writing experts who claimed that a 
possibly incriminating letter found 
on one of the accused, Héléne Cuenat, 
had been written by another, Jeanine 
Cahen. The defense tied the experts 
in knots, however, and then produced 
a university teacher who claimed he 
had written the letter and that it 
referred not to an FLN agent but 
to one of his most promising stu- 
dents. He declared himself willing to 
submit to a handwriting test, but 
the prosecution declined this offer 
and withdrew its witnesses. Then be- 
gan a series of testimonies, both 
written and oral, in favor of the 
defendents, by a long and impres- 
sive list of witnesses including some 
of the best-known names in_ the 
literary world, the theater and politi- 
cal life, including Sartre, Roger Ver- 
cors. Marcel Aymé, Simone de Beau- 
voir. Marguerite Duras, Roger Blin, 
Tanguy-Prigent and Mme. Teitgen. 
Perhaps the most striking feature 
of the trial was provided by the 
statements of some of the accused 
themselves. Mlle. Pouteau, a teacher 
of English at the Lycée de Neuilly, 
said: “As a teacher I must not only 
provide my young pupils with a 
technique but impress upon them a 
system of morals and certain prin- 
ciples. Among these principles, which 
do honor to France, are respect for 
the human person, the right of 
peoples to determine their own fu- 
ture and even, [| think, a certain 
revolutionary dynamic which belongs 
particularly to our country... . But 
these are no longer the principles 
that France displays to the people of 
Algeria.” Mlle. Pouteau went on to 
explain that help for the FLN seemed 
to her the only positive moral course 
she could take, particularly since 
French soldiers were torturing Mos- 
lem rebels—according to both a 
Red Cross report and statements by 
Minister for Cultural Affairs André 
Malraux. Another witness, Mme. 
Barrat, said: “As a Catholic I know 
Péguy’s theory about just and un- 
just wars. The Algerian war is so 
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contrary to the traditions of France 
it is not surprising that it should 
give rise to an examination of con- 
science by the nation at large.” 
The French Government, naturally 
enough, has not encouraged wide- 
spread discussion of the moral prob- 
lems arising from the war—the 
rights and wrongs of aiding the 
rebellion, for example, or of desertion 
from the French Army (one of the 
defense witnesses, a university pro- 
fessor, said that he would rather his 
two sons became deserters than that 
they should turn into torturers). The 
trial has not been adequately re- 
ported by most of the daily press, 





MENDES-FRANCE: CEASE FIRE FIRST 


and two of the weekly papers, L’Ex- 
press and France-Observateur, were 
seized by the Government on Septem- 
ber 15—the former because it con- 
tained a letter from a young soldier 
about the ethics of desertion, the 
latter because it carried an_inter- 
view with Ferhat Abbas and an- 
nounced a future article which seems 
likely to be about desertion also. 
The problem of the moral issues 
behind the Algerian war and of the 
individual’s attitude to military serv- 
ice (a problem which will face the 
thousands of French students due to 
be drafted next November) is also 
the kernel of the film, Le Petit Soldat, 
recently made by Jean-Luc Codard. 


On September 13, after a committee 
had condemned the film by 10 votes 
to 6, the Minister of Information, 
Louis Terrenoire, decided to ban its 
exhibition both in France and 
abroad. As far as one can make out, 
the film is about a French soldier 
who deserts to Switzerland, becomes 
involved with a right-wing counter- 
terrorist organization of the Red 
Hand type, is captured and tortured 
by the FLN and falls in love with a 
girl working for the Algerian rebels. 

Three reasons were officially given 
for banning the film: 1) The scenes 
of torture are of a length and nature 
which make it impossible for them 
to be shown publicly, even though 
the torture in question is carried out 
by the FLN. 2) The film analyzes 
the behavior of an Army deserter at 
a time when many young French- 
men are being called upon to serve 
their country in Algeria. 3) A pro- 
tagonist of the film describes the 
French action in Algeria as lacking 
any ideal, whereas the rebel cause 
is praised and defended. 

To these charges Godard and his 
producer have replied: 1) The tor- 
ture scenes last for only three-and-a- 
half minutes in a film one-and-a- 
half hours long; they are no worse 
than scenes allowed in many spy 
films, science-fiction films, etc. 2) 
The problem of desertion is not dis- 
cussed. 3) The criticism of France 
is made by a girl working with the 
FLN; to her statement that “France 
will lose the war through lack of any 
ideal,” the “petit soldat” replies: “I 
do not think so, and J am proud to 
be French.” 

The final outcome of this affair 
is still uncertain. Godard claims that 
Le Petit Soldat was not only made 
in Switzerland with film bought 
there, but that he had to obtain a 
Swiss export licence to take it into 
France. He therefore insists that the 
French Government cannot prevent 
him from showing it abroad. How- 
ever this may be, the film remains 
part of the September rentrée which 
is inseparable from the Algerian 
tragedy. 
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BOHN 
S AN OLD debater in high 
school and college and on 


down through 60 or 70 years of re- 
form movements, | was very much 
excited about the great Nixon-Ken- 
nedy campaign debate. It did not 
turn out to be as epoch-making as 
I had anticipated, but it may yet be 
a turning-point in the history of 
political campaigning. 

I have read a lot written by disap- 
pointed listeners. Some of the smart- 
est commentators in this country pre- 
tend to be disappointed 
our two young men did not pro- 


because 


duce masterpieces comparable with 
those delivered to their audiences 
by a certain Abraham Lincoln and 
Stephen A. Douglas back in 1858. In 
those days the candidates addressed 
what were, for the times, enormous 
audiences—10-15,000 And 
there were no loudspeakers. A man 
had to hold his audience with his 


wit and his lungs. People were used 


people. 


to eloquence. Daniel Webster and a 
whole generation of Southern spell- 
binders were only recently past. If 
Nixon and Kennedy had talked in 
the style of 1858, there would have 
been serious alarm as to their mental 
state. 

Lincoln and Douglas were. ac- 
cording to the standards of their 
time, comparatively easy-going and 
rational. Lincoln, in particular, made 
use of humor which would be ef- 
fective in any age before any audi- 
ence. But those giant debaters did, 
after all, belong to their time, and 
both tried obviously to carry their 
listeners by every emotional trick at 
their command. 

The two 1960 debaters were in a 


By William E. Bohn 


The Nixon-Kennedy 
TV Debates 


quite different situation, trying to do 
a quite different thing. Senator Ken- 
nedy earnestly believes in investment 
of public capital to supplement the 
flow of private capital in encouraging 
productive industry and, naturally. 
in corresponding public control. If, 
in explaining the advantages of such 
a connection between 
affairs, he 
utilize emotional eloquence, it would 


government 
and business were to 
sound rather silly and might, in the 
end, lose votes faster than win them. 

Vice President Nixon, on the other 
hand, believes in the same general 
policy in the conduct of domestic 
affairs, but only as far as he is forced 
to by his alliance with Governor 
Nelson Rockefeller and other progres- 
sive Republicans. His advocacy of 
public investment and the accompany- 
ing public control must be stated 
with great discretion if he is to stay 
out of serious trouble. In the TV 
debate he was trying to say, with 
great care, that he believes in the 
same things as his Democratic rival 
—but not so heartily, not so un- 
guardedly. A man talking on such 
a subject and in such a situation 
cannot be expected to throw up his 
arms and let out his voice. His at- 
tention must be kept riveted on 
whether or not he is saying exactly 
the right thing. 

When television was first used in 
a Presidential campaign, we had no 
idea of how wide a development this 
amazing instrument would have. | 
foresaw then the great good the gen- 
eral public would eventually receive 
this little 
could not yet be effectively delivered 


from screen. Speeches 


but the candidate the voter was in- 


terested in could be seen almost iy 
the flesh. His character would shin 
out in every look and gesture. As | 
wrote then: “If a man is a fool, his 
foolishness will appear for all t 
see.” If you see a man, you will se 
through him. The citizen watching 
need not be a magician; his ordinary 
experience, his own common sense, 
will tell him what he needs to knov, 

Millions « citizens saw these two 
candidates reacting to one another 
for an hour. They could see hoy 
sure of himself each felt, how cer. 
tain each seemed of his position. 
They could see each bouncing back 
after the other’s attack. All of us nov 
know them more deeply. more vari. 
ously, than we realize. 

The question before each listening 
group from now on is: What use 
shall we make of the remaining dis 
cussions? In the which the 
candidates will have at their disposal 
each evening. you cannot expect them 


hour 


to give you fresh information about 
history or economics. The articles 
you have read have covered all the 
domestic and international problems 
far more fully than can be gone 
into in any vocal performance. But 
watching and hearing these candi. 
dates for 60 minutes you can come 
by important information about them 
which you can get in no other way. 
And the sharper you are, the more 
information you will gather. 

Here are a few questions which 
may help you in the remaining de: 
bates: 

e¢ Which candidate shows himself 
more self-reliant? That is, which is 
more evidently using his own words. 
talking independently from his own 
mind rather than using stuff handed 
him by his ghost-writers? 

@ Which seems more sympathetic, 
more imaginative, more likely to 
understand the other 
people in situations different from 


troubles of 


his own? 
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@ Which candidate seems to have 
more courage, more manhood, the 
sort of gumption which enables 4 
man to stand on his own legs and 
do what he thinks is right? 
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BoMBAY 
FTER NINE years of arduous and 
systematic planning, India has 
made sufficient economic progress to 
warrant the hope that it now is with- 
in measurable distance of its ulti- 
mate economic goal. Since 1951 there 
has been a 42 per cent rise in na- 
tional income, a 20 per cent increase 
in per capita income, a 120 per 
cent growth in industrial output and 
a 40 per cent increase in agricultural 
production. The total irrigated area 
has increased from 51.5 million to 
70 million acres, power production 
has gone from 2.3 million to 5.8 
million kilowatts, and an even bigger 
spurt is apparent in all types of in- 
dustrial production. All this was 
achieved with a total investment of 
$21.2 billion in India’s two Five 
Year Plans, to which the United 
States, in grants and loans, has con- 
tributed a little over a billion dol- 
lars, 
These are impressive figures by 
any standard, and although some 
projects continue to fall short of 
their targets, a majority of Indians 
has been persuaded that economic 
planning is necessary and _ worth- 
while. Bolstered by this support, the 
Government now has projected a $21 
billion Third Five Year Plan, as big 
in outlay as the two previous plans 
put together, in the hope that one 
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more big push will see the country 





SHAROKH SABAVALA, New LEADER 


correspondent in India, also writes 
lor the Christian Science Monitor. 
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By Sharokh Sabavala 
enter an era of self-generating 
growth. The third plan, consequently, 
lays particular emphasis on machine- 
building industries, on light and 
engineering and aids to 
and agricultural 


heavy 
stepped-up food 
production, such as fertilizers. 
Indian planners, led by Prime 
Minister Jawaharlal Nehru, are aware 
(if they are not, a vociferous press 
and public is making them aware) 
that their latest blueprint will strain 
this nation’s capacity to the utmost. 
For India will be starting the new 
plan with its foreign exchange re- 
serves down to an irreducible mini- 
mum and a yawning export-import 
gap. It ends its second plan this year 
with a heavy foreign exchange deficit, 
despite and 
foreign assistance. From April 1961 


generous continuing 





TO EXPLOIT’ 


NEHRU: 'NO FREEDOM 


INDIA’S ECONOMIC PUSH 


Government's efforts to launch era of self-generating growth with massive 


Third Five Year Plan will strain nation's capacity to the utmost 


the third plan will require a foreign 
credit of $3 million per day for the 
entire five-year period. 

Even if foreign assistance of this 
magnitude is forthcoming—and now 
many new African nations are rising 
to compete for U.S. and European 
assistance—there still remains the 
question of raising sufficient domestic 
capital. India is a country where a 
microscopic minority—less than a 
million people out of a total popula- 
tion of 420 million—pays all the 
direct taxes. This minority, conse- 
quently, pays among the world’s 
highest taxes. But according to the 
Planning Commission of India, a 
sum of not less than $3.5 billion will 
have to be raised by way of addi- 
tional taxation in the period 1961-66. 

A planned economy necessarily is 
a controlled economy. Controls lead 
to attempts at evasion, which in turn 
lead to punitive actions and friction 
between the Government and the 
people. Controls also breed excessive 
bureaucracy and red tape. Finally, 
in a developing economy the dangers 
of inflation are ever-present. Indians 
know this through experience, and 
the knowledge makes it particularly 
difficult for them to envisage a future 
bristling with more controls, more 
self-denial ordinances, more austerity. 
India today is restive under the 
weight of its plans, even though it 
may consider them necessary, and a 
section of public opinion frequently 
points out now that as the burdens 
grow heavier the Indian way of life 
becomes more regimented. 








In recent weeks, Nehru has been 
saying that “the Government is de- 
termined, through planning, increas- 
ingly to restrict ‘freedom to exploit’ 
and make vast sums of money.” He 
told Parliament recently: “Some 
people, isolated from modern thought, 
are complaining that planning is 
taking away freedom from the people. 
I ask: What freedom does it take 
away? Certainly it takes away free- 
dom to exploit others and make vast 
sums of money. It does take away 
this freedom and we intend to take 
away this freedom increasingly. I 
hope the time will come when even 
the existing freedom to exploit will be 
taken away.” Nehru, who says an 
acquisitive society is immoral, has 
been assailed by a leading member 
of the Swatantra (Freedom) party, 
Minoo R. Masani, for leading the 
country toward Communism with his 
“confused ideas of Soviet-pattern 
five-year plans, collective farming 
and state socialism in industry.” 

The truth of the current Indian 
situation would seem to lie some- 
where between Nehru’s somewhat 
exaggerated indignation against the 
exploiters and Masani’s charge that 
Indian planning techniques are lead- 
ing to Communism and outright state 
control. Nehru, it is true, favors so- 
cialistic patterns, state trading in 
widening spheres and cooperative 
farming. But his theories are subject 
to drastic modification when they 


come up against practical difficulties. 
That is why India’s biggest “leap 
forward” has been in industry, why 
private enterprise, despite controls 
and heavy taxation, has been able to 
over-fulfill its second plan goals, why 
the stock markets are booming and 
every major private industrial flota- 
tion is heavily over-subscribed. On 
the other hand, that controls are irk- 
some, that the Indian bureaucracy 
has swollen to monumental propor- 
tions, that for an individual Indian 
to start anything new requires super- 
human effort cannot be denied. 
Everything is governed by the 
exigencies of planning. Under Nehru 
the Planning Commission has even 
become a kind of a super-Govern- 
ment. 

According to the planners, the new 
development programs have to be 
formulated on an increasingly am- 
bitious scale because the country can- 
not afford to slow the tempo of eco- 
nomic progress generated by the 
previous two plans. Any slackening 
now, they say, would wipe out what- 
ever progress already has been made. 
It must also be remembered that the 
population is rising at the rate of 
more than five million a year, and 
that the country’s development must 
not only keep abreast but ahead of 
this unplanned growth. These argu- 
ments are generally accepted, but 
critics of Indian planning ask how 
the country can go forward on the 





FLESH OF VICTORY 


Despite television, the whistlestop campaign is still a necessity, since voters must see 


the candidates in the flesh—News item. 


Stick out your chin, stick out your neck 
With Susskind, Spivak, Paar, 
But stick your hand out, too, by heck, 


Or you'll not get too far. 


For voters have to have a feel 


To be convinced you’re really real. 


—Richard Armour 





unsafe premise that massive foreign 
aid will be forthcoming and _ that 
more domestic resources will le 
squeezed out of the already dry In. 
dian husk. They point to the fac 
that the plan includes a fourth $40) 
million, million-ton steel plant when 
all the furnaces of two of the three 
new second-plan plants cannot be 
worked because of the coal shortage, 
They ask why it is necessary to 
requisition $100 million for « 
nuclear plant when even 
Britain is cutting back on its atomic 


power 


power program. 

While politicians and economists 
argue, the people are concerned with 
only one thing—prices. In these last 
years of the second plan, the price 
line has not been held even on such 
daily commodities as food and cloth. 
ing. Inflation is said to be due partly 
to deficit financing, partly to the 
even more normal pressures of a 
developing economy. Nehru recently 
told me that in those states where 
state trading had been tried, food 
prices were held down “better.” But 
they have not been held down sul- 
ficiently to please or placate public 
opinion and the result is a general 
labor restiveness, strikes, lockouts 
and a consequent holding-up of plan 
work. 

India is thus at a crucial stage of 
its development as a free nation. 
Indians as a whole still remain to 
be convinced that democracy is the 
best and, in the long run, the quickest 
way out of the morass of poverty. 
Communism as a political ideology is 
at a discount, but there are many 
people in this country who feel that 
democratic processes are too slow. 
Nehru sometimes behaves as if he is 
one of them. The democrat in him 
increasingly is at variance with the 
man who wants to get things done 
in record time. In his 70s, he is more 
and more impatient with argument, 
protest and demonstrations. But he 


still remains by far the most power: | 
ful man in the country, deriving his 
power not from brute strength but § 
from the voluntary support of his jj 


people. 
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The U.S. 


By José Figueres 


and Hemisphere 


Unity 


Costa Rica 
OR MANY YEARS those of us who 
look at the map—or at the clock 
—have been saying that the United 
States needs Latin America. It is 
obvious that Latin America needs 
the United States. Yet it has taken 
the Sino-Soviet ideological invasion 
of Latin America to make some 
people heed. 

Of course, the question asked to- 
day, as always when it is almost too 
late, is: What shall we do now? His- 
tory is not made by putting out fires. 
It is easier to point out what we 
should have started doing 10 years 
ago, or what we should start doing 
today with a view to the future, than 
to answer the child’s question: What 
do we do now? 

Latin America is the only con- 
tinent of European ancestry and 
aspirations which is still poor. Latin 
America, the United States and 
Canada complement each other in 
constituting the American Hemi- 
sphere, which at the present moment 
is the only possible stronghold of 
the West that is large enough to 
withstand competition. 

The same erroneous attitudes that 
impaired the internal development of 
the U.S. and brought about the Great 
Depression are now at work inter- 
nationally, retarding the development 
of Latin America and other areas, 
and causing the present ferment. The 
U.S. pulled out of the Depression by 
applying social controls to the power 
of the ruling class. The American 
Hemisphere can pull out of the pres- 
ent situation only if international 





Jose Ficurres, former President of 
Costa Rica, is an important leader 
of Latin America’s democratic forces. 
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Latins want aid and restraint 


restraints are applied, through self- 
determination, to the economic power 
of the U.S. and Western Europe, in 
their dealings with the weak Latin 
American economies. 

The most important move to be 
taken is the stabilization of the in- 
ternational market, to which the 
United States and other advanced 
countries have been objecting be- 
cause of doctrinaire prejudices. These 
prejudices, however, do not apply 
to the products exported by the in- 
dustrial nations. On the other hand, 
the countries producing basic raw 
materials as their main source of 
income have not had the political 
ability necessary to get together and 
stabilize the market by themselves. 

To compensate for the long period 
of exploitation (non-deliberate but 
reckless), capital must be injected 
now from the countries that have 
accumulated most of the wealth of 
the world into the countries that have 
accumulated practically nothing but 
needs. The amount of outside capital 
Latin America could absorb in its 
present state of development is from 
$2-3 billion a year. The amount 
Western industrial countries are in- 
vesting in their own economies is 
probably $50-60 
a year. Capital should go to Latin 
America mainly in the form of 
loans, with the intention of fostering 
local wealth and ownership. Some 
development loans could or should 
be channeled through local institu- 
tions, which would run the financial 
risk and distribute the investment in 
the recipient countries with a view 


between billion 


to diversification and with a criterion 
of priorities. It might be better simply 
to facilitate the access of these Latin 
American institutions to the world 


capital market by granting United 
States guarantees through authorized 
Government agencies. In any case, 
red tape and ritual should be re- 
duced to a minimum. 

Perhaps, also, the Federal Reserve 
Bank could develop two different 
lending policies for U.S. banks, one 
to be followed at home and one to 
be applied to borrowers in_less- 
developed countries. There is the be- 
ginning of a tendency for some U.S. 
banks to do business in capital- 
starved countries, but their possibili- 
ties are limited by the Reserve Bank’s 
regulations that probably aim only 
at internal monetary stability. Maybe 
the banks could simultaneously hold 
the anti-inflationary line within the 
United States, in accordance with the 
monetary authorities, and at the same 
time lend more liberally abroad, help- 
ing world development and indirectly 
fostering U.S. exports. 

Some long-term investment bank- 
ers should abandon the absurd idea 
that capital used for educational and 
health facilities is not productive. 
Needless to say, roads and other pub- 
lic works are indispensable to devel- 
opment. And, considering the weak 
bargaining power of poor countries, 
investments that tend to establish 
permanent foreign ownership should 
be examined carefully, and _ held 
within proper proportions. 

A long-range policy of interna- 
tional distribution of labor should 
be encouraged. For a period of 25 
or 50 years the industrial countries 
should endeavor to specialize in the 
activities that require a high con- 
centration of capital and technologi- 
cal knowledge. They should abandon 
most of their primitive industries 
and artificial They 
should establish some form of in- 
surance to bail out the affected com- 
panies and areas, and help them shift 


agriculture. 


to more productive lines of business. 
They should continue to reduce the 
number of working hours, and im- 
port the products of light industry 
from the retarded countries. The 
general aim should be to raise the 
income of the poor countries and 


1B 








to broaden the market for the ex- 
ports of the industrial nations. 

One of the best examples of a 
social limitation of economic power 
within a contemporary Western 
democracy is minimum-wage legis- 
lation. This same ethical criterion 
is needed, even for practical pur- 
poses, in the commerce between in- 
dustrial and retarded countries. 

Latin America’s problems are both 
economic and political. In the recent 
past the illusion of the United States 
that foreign private capital would 
develop Latin America has uncon- 
sciously led to the support of hated 
dictatorships as a source of a favor- 
able climate for investments. The 
U.S. shared the hatred. and the in- 
vestments did not flow. Even today, 
the last remnants of that era are still 
in connivance with the corrupt dy- 
nasty of Nicaragua and the police 
state of Paraguay. There is no way 
of exaggerating the harm this blind 
policy has done to inter-American 
relations. Nobody believes the alibi 
of “non-intervention.” 

In the cold war it is a mistake 
to seek allegiance or solidarity on 
ideological grounds. The resentment 
is so deep in Latin America that it 
will take a long time before the U.S. 
can expect to appear as a champion 
of democracy. Besides, you cannot 
convince anyone, except the oligar- 
chies. that capitalism is better than 
socialism. One gets entangled not 
only in words, but in emotions. As 
often as not, when you speak of 


“private investments,” the Latin 
Americans mentally translate it to 
“imperialism.” 

It would be better to use the frank 
appeal: “My country, right or 
wrong; my hemisphere. right or 
wrong; my civilization, right or 


wrong.” The United States has 
friends in the liberal movement of 
Latin America who have consistently 
taken this line, while trying to help 
the wrong be right. I count myself 
as one. I believe that the West badly 
needs a American Hemi- 
sphere, united by friendship among 
equals. 


strong 


By Hemen Ray 


West BERLIN 

OTHING Is SO noticeable in Com- 
munist East Germany as the 
strong imprint of Red China. As in 
China, the peasants of East Germany 
have been communalized into 20,000 
collective farms and several dozen 
As in China, 
this accelerated collectivization is 
referred to as the “Great Leap For- 
ward.” The Ked Chinese slogan, 
“Live together, eat together and learn 
together,” is being repeated by East 
German Communist leaders who have 


“Socialist villages.” 


organized “Socialist house commun- 
ities” where families have commun- 
ity-owned radio and television sets 
and where once a week all members 
—men, women and children—meet 
in the community-owned club room 
for political indoctrination. 

Workers in the factories and civil 
servants in Government offices meet 
five times weekly to discuss politics 
and production problems. Such 
meetings are known as “Red meets” 
—and Mao Tse-tung was organizing 
them as early as 1942. 

The “Socialist villages” are chiefly 
to train the new generation; the first 
one was set up early this year by 
merging a number of villages. They 
are as regimented as the communes 
of Red China, self-supporting units 
which run their own collective farms, 
supervise activities and train the new 
generation of Communist function- 
aries. As in China, the East German 
Communists are also using ideolog- 
ical persuasion to force private en- 
trepreneurs to accept Government 
participation in their capital stock 
to the tune of 80 per cent—before 
total nationalization. 

Inspired by the Chinese, the East 
Germans have also launched a mass 
mobilization of labor to solve their 





HeMEN Ray is an Indian journalist 
presently stationed in West Berlin. 
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economic problems. All civil ser- 
vants, white-collar workers and Army 
personnel are being mobilized for a 
month of “voluntary” work in vari- 
ous industrial enterprises and collec- 
tive farms, and school teachers and 
school children, university students 
and professors alike, are being as- 
signed to manual labor. Such a pro- 
gram fulfills the dual function of 
solving the labor shortage and “ac- 
quainting” people with the life in 
farm and factory. 

In line with Red Chinese policies, 
the East Germans have also launched 
a campaign to transform the family 
and the role of women. Communal 
nurseries, dining halls and launder- 
ing establishments are being set up 
to relieve married women of the bur- 
dens of child care, cooking, house- 
cleaning and washing. This change 
will permit women to “participate 
more fully in production” and help 
in overcoming “bourgeois prejudice” 
against female labor. In East Ger- 
many today 49 per cent of the total 
working force is female. 

There are many reasons for this 
attraction between the two countries. 
Like Communist China, East Ger- 
many lies on the frontier of the 
Western world. In both there has 
been an alarming deterioration in 
agriculture due to forced and rapid 
collectivization, in both the 
major problem has remained raising 
the living standards. Both suffer from 
inferiority complexes because they 


and 


are ignored by the majority of the 
nations of the world. And both face 
similar difficulties in the problems 
of Formosa and Hong Kong, and 
West Germany and Berlin. 

Though there are few signs that 
Party leaders are deviating from the 
Moscow line, the East Germans took 
the Chinese side in the border dis- 
pute with India, thus defying the 
Soviet stand. East German Premier 
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PEKING 


Otto Grotewohl even went so far as 
to charge India with “aggression” 
against China. Yet, Party leader 
Walter Ulbricht has by no means 
shifted his ideological allegiance. 
When the Soviets have laid down the 
line, he has followed blindly. A typ- 
ical case was the controversial issue 
of Chinese communes. Until last May 
the Germans were copying Red Chi- 
nese methods in their campaign to 
merge collective farms into larger 
units with the purpose of ultimately 
forming communes of the Chinese 
type. But im June Ulbricht was echo- 
ing the Soviet view by denouncing 
communes as “unsuitable for East 
Germany.” (This did not, however, 
stop the East Germans from building 
their communal dining halls, nurser- 
ies, etc.) 

The story is the same in the cur- 
rent Sino-Soviet ideological contro- 
versy. As soon as the USSR gave 
the word on “peaceful coexistence” 
and denounced the Chinese concept 
of the “fatal inevitability of war,” 
Ulbricht echoed Moscow’s view on 
the subject. He even denounced the 
Chinese position and stated that the 
Berlin question should not be solved 
by war. 


AST GERMANY is also very con- 
ia scious of its share in assisting 
Red China’s industrialization pro- 
gram and simultaneously aware that 
one day China may be a vast market 
for East German products and a 
source of all the industrial raw ma- 
terial East Germany needs. 

Trade between the two countries 
has increased by leaps and bounds 
since 1950, when the first trade agree- 
ment was signed. According to a 
very high-ranking East Berlin of- 
ficial, by the end of 1959 Peking’s 
indebtedness to East Germany had 
amounted to more than $1.5 bil- 
lion. 
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Admiration between two Parties 


Today, East Germany is the sec- 
ond largest partner in Red Chinese 
industrialization (after the USSR). 
Some 1,500 East German specialists 
are in China helping to build modern 
factories. In the past 10 years, East 
Germany has built a sugar factory in 
Paotou with a daily capacity of 1,000 
tons of sugar, a modern telephone 
factory in Changsha, a perlon fac- 
tory in Shanghai, a planetarium in 
Peking, six scientific laboratories in 
Shanghai, Peking, Mukden, Nanking 
and elsewhere. It has also built a 
factory to manufacture Chinese type- 
writers, supplied a large number of 
textile plants and built a factory to 
produce raw film for the Chinese 
movie industry. 

Apart from these installations. 
East Germany also exports to China 
all types of machinery, hydroelectric 
plants, ships, locomotives, complete 
railway trains, electrical generators, 
refrigerator cars, chemical plants, ce- 
ment, automobiles, television and 
radio sets, cameras, penicillin, trac- 
tors, fertilizers and metallurgical 
goods. In exchange, Red China sup- 
plies soy beans, ground nuts, cooking 
oil, split rice, timber, silks and tex- 
tiles, vegetables, fruits, furs, wolfram. 
zinc, silver, mica, manganese, to- 
bacco, teak, asbestos and pork. 

Under the 1953 agreement East 
Germany also supplied China with 
2,500 blueprints dealing with metal- 
lurgy, heavy machinery, electronic 
products and other industrial items. 
In exchange, China gave East Ger- 
many blueprints on agricultural pro- 
duction, medicinal herbs, silk, textile 
machines and timber. 

Early this year, the East German 
Deputy Premier and Minister of 
Trade, Heinrich Rau, visited Peking 
to sign a new trade agreement rais- 
ing the volume of trade between the 
two countries in the next few years. 

Diplomatic relations between East 
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ULBRICHT: NO SHIFT IN ALLEGIANCE 


Germany and Red China were estab- 
lished in 1949, immediately after the 
Communists set up Governments in 
Peking and Pankow. Since then 
traffic between the two has been heavy 
with visitors at all levels. These in- 
clude a 1954 visit to East Germany 
by Premier Chou En-lai and other 
top Chinese leaders such as Chen Yi, 
Peng Te-huai and Chu Teh. Scores 
of Red Chinese delegations, Party 
officials, defense experts and trade 
unionists have also visited and there 
are now 1,200 Chinese students 
studying at various technological 
schools in East Germany, among 
them 80 scientists doing practical 
work, 50 studying power station de- 
velopment and 25 studying metal- 
lurgy. 

In Party circles in East Germany, 
there is great admiration for the 
Chinese leadership, especially for 
Mao Tse-tung, who is considered the 
greatest living Marxist since Stalin’s 
death, Among young Communist of- 
ficials there is a genuine enthusiasm 
for the Chinese achievement, partic- 
ularly in the communes, and the 
Stalinist elements admire Red China 
because its outlook and theirs are 
similar. A large number of Party 
members, in fact, consider Red China 
the future Mecca of Communism, 
even though right now Moscow still 
calls the tune on the basic questions. 
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A leading Indonesian statesman protests 
against the nature of Sukarno’s rule and 


its suppression of democratic traditions 


Indonesia’s 
Misguided 


Democracy 


By Mohammed Hatta 





A few months ago, Mohammed Hatta, former Vice 
President of Indonesia (1945-56) and a co-signer of 
the 1945 Independence Declaration with President Su- 
karno, published a pamphlet called “Our Democracy,”’ 
the most outspoken attack on Sukarno and his system 
ever printed in Indonesia. Hatta charged that the 
President’s policy of “guided democracy” has led to a 
simple dictatorship, but asserted that the roots of de- 
mocracy are so strong in Indonesia that not even Su- 
karno’s regime can crush them. The pamphlet was 
banned in many areas of Indonesia as dangerous to 
public order, but such is Hatta’s prestige that no action 
has been taken against him personally. This article is 
a condensed version translated from the Indonesian. 
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HE PAST 10 YEARS of Indonesian history present con- 
ai between idealism and reality. While our ideals 
aim at a government able to bring about real democracy 
and the utmost prosperity for the people, reality has 
shown the development of a government which has 
strayed far from true democracy. 

In the past three years especially, President Sukarno 
has acted in clear opposition to his constitutional role, 
taking responsible actions without being constitutionally 
responsible. He personally formed a new Government, 
dissolved the popularly elected Constituent Assembly and 
decreed the return to the 1945 Constitution (which pro- 
vided for a Presidential Government). Many people justi- 
fied these and other unconstitutional actions on the 
grounds of an existing state of emergency, but in failing 
to object on principle, Parliament sold its birthright. 
Sukarno then dismissed the Parliament when it opposed 
his budget and chose another more in accord with 
his own conceptions. The President believes his concep- 
tion of “guided democracy” to be the best means of 
securing a just and prosperous society, the Indonesian 
Revolution’s goal, but his recent changes in the Parlia- 
ment have eliminated all vestiges of democracy. Sukarno’s 
guided democracy has become a dictatorship. 

Sukarno’s great deviation from the basis of the Con- 
stitution results from a crisis in democracy due to the 
political leadership’s lack of responsibility and tolerance. 
Although responsibility existed at the proclamation of 
independence in 1945, by the time independence had been 
recognized by the whole world in 1949, the requirements 
for developing democracy in practice had been forgotten. 

A parliamentary cabinet system was instituted in the 
enthusiasm of an ultra-democratic spirit, and in the 
1950 Constitution the President and Vice President were 
made national symbols while a multiplicity of political 
parties carried on endless political conflicts in Parliament. 
It was forgotten that a state in transition needs a strong 
government to overcome its difficulties, and while the 
idea of democracy is prevalent in Indonesia, skill in its 
execution has been lacking. The numerous political parties 
have been concerned only with themselves while the 
community has been neglected, for the party has been 
regarded as the end and the state only as the means. 
There has been little concern for the principle of “the 
right man in the right place”; instead, Government 
servants have been driven to corruption and deceit in 
their search for security. This invites anarchy and leads 
finally to rampant corruption and demoralization. 

Everywhere people are dissatisfied, for development 
has not progressed according to expectation; the aim 
of prosperity for all the people is still far from attained, 
while the value of money continues to fall. Many plans 
lie abandoned and destruction and decay are seen every- 
where. The growth of democracy has been neglected due 
to the constant political conflicts. The various foreign 
revenue-producing regions, seeking more political and 
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financial autonomy to achieve their own development, 
have challenged the central Government. The armed 
forces, long dissatisfied with the operations of political 
parties and since 1958 charged with great administrative 
responsibilities, increased their meddling in government 
until finally they pressed for the return to the 1945 
Constitution. 

Political development that ends with disorder, democ- 
racy that ends with anarchy, open the way for dictator- 
ship; this is the iron law of history. But world history 
has also shown that dictatorship dependent upon a 
single person’s authority does not endure. Sukarno’s 
creation will not last longer than Sukarno himself, and 
when he is gone his system will fall automatically, like 
ahouse of cards. Not a single person from his cooperating 
team possesses the caliber and authority to carry on the 
system, nor is there a shred of evidence that the system 
is liked by the people. 

I have long been at loggerheads with Sukarno on the 
form and composition of an efficient government, but 
it is appropriate to give Sukarno a fair opportunity to 
see if his system can succeed. There are objective criteria 
which wil! decide the matter. Will the people’s welfare 
be achieved, will he be able to stem the decline in 
people’s living standards in the shortest possible time, 
and will he be able to halt the continuous inflation that 
is driving the Indonesian people to despair? 

It cannot be denied that Sukarno is a patriot who 
seeks to achieve a just and prosperous Indonesia as 
quickly as possible. Due to his nature and aptitudes, how- 
ever, he sees only the broad lines of his conceptions, with- 
out bothering about details which may prove decisive in 
their implementation. Consequently, he often achieves 
the reverse of what he seeks. His aims are always good, 
but his measures lead him far afield; the dictatorship he 
has created in the name of guided democracy will bring 
him to a situation contrary to his ideals. 

But it is not true, as many believe after a cursory ap- 
praisal of the past 10 years of Indonesian politics, that 
democracy has vanished forever from Indonesia. Due 
to its own errors democracy can be temporarily sup- 
pressed or put aside, as it is now, but after it has en- 
dured a bitter test it will return with full consciousness. 
The idea of democracy has lived in the Indonesian na- 
tional movement since the colonial period and gave 
spirit to the struggle for independence; in addition, the 
original Indonesian society based on democracy is still 
found in the villages today. This democracy is already 
deeply rooted in the community and cannot be eliminated 
forever. 





VP NHe Invonestan REVOLUTION, aiming at the estab- 
|i lishment of humanism and social justice, will not 
ipe satisfied with political democracy alone. There must 
be economic democracy as well; if not, man remains 
infree and equality and fraternity unborn. Indonesia 
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strives for an all-embracing social democracy, derived 
from three major sources: Western socialist thought with 
its concern for humanitarian principles; the teachings 
of Islam which demand truth and God’s justice; and the 
experience of Indonesian village society based upon 
collectivism, including the highly important features of 
mutual cooperation, general discussion and full delibera- 
tion. 

The Preamble to the 1945 Constitution, in setting out 
the ideals of the Indonesian Republic, provides essential 
guidance to the Indonesian people if they are to train 
themselves to be honest and good citizens in accordance 
with their promise to God. The three major points of 
the Preamble are as follows: The political basis and 
ideals of the Indonesian people are characterized by the 
belief in the right of independence for every nation, 
opposition to colonialism and the desire to bring about 
world order; the belief in the importance of God’s 
blessing to Indonesian independence; and the belief in 
the Five Principles of Coexistence (the Panch Shila) as 
the philosophy of state—belief in God, humanism, na- 
tionalism, democracy and social justice. To uphold de- 
mocracy then is a moral duty, for the disappearance of 
democracy means the disappearance of independent In- 
donesia. — 

The Constitution was formulated on the basis of the 
Five Principles as the political foundation of the state, 
but it cannot be denied that the political leaders have 
failed in their task over the past 10 years. They have 
neglected the Five Principles more than they have tol- 
lowed them and Indonesia has now drifted far from its 
ideals. 

Indonesia resembles Schiller’s description of the ar- 
rival of a great epoch which was able to produce only in- 
significant people, but history has also taught that any- 
thing with very high value, such as democracy, can be 
appreciated much more after a temporary absence. As 
long as the Indonesian people are willing to learn from 
their mistakes and return to the state ideology with 
purified spirit, then, God willing, democracy, which has 
temporarily slept, will reawake. 

The League of Democracy is a new movement created 
as a challenge to Sukarno’s establishment of the Mutual 
Cooperation Parliament, but it lacks at present a positive 
policy of its own. Opposition to the undemocratic forma- 
tion of the Parliament is not sufficient. If Five-Principles 
democracy is to be attained, then its implementation re- 
quires a consciousness of responsibility and tolerance 
and the desire to apply the principle of “the right man 
in the right place.” The League of Democracy should 
establish a clear and firm common policy. If it can agree 
on such foundations and basic principles in rebuilding 
democracy in its present state of crisis, then there is 
great hope that it can eventually become a pioneer in 
paving the way for the return of sound Indonesian 


democracy. 








Diverse group asks Moscow to restore basic freedoms 


The Paris Meeting 
on Soviet Jewry 


By Alfred Sherman 


Paris 
HE MOST remarkable feature of 
nde one-day Conference on the 
Plight of Soviet Jewry was that it 
was held at all. Left-wingers, neu- 
tralists, fellow travelers and obdurate 
non-politicals came together here a 
fortnight ago with firm supporters of 
the Atlantic union and Zionists and 
agreed on a common resolution. 
People who have managed to avoid 
breathing a single word of criticism 
of the Soviet Union for the past 
40 years put their names to a highly 
critical document, though no politi- 
cal pressure was exercised on them. 
If nothing else, the 
showed how sensitive the left still 
is to the Jewish question, and how 
much remains to be in ex- 
ploding the shopworn myth of Soviet 
justice toward minorities. 

The meeting was called by Dr. 
Nahum Goldmann, Zionist and 
Jewish communal leader, and repre- 
sented an interesting intellectual evo- 


conference 


done 


lution on his part. For many years 
he was opposed to public agitation 
about the plight of Soviet Jewry— 
in contrast to several Israeli leaders 
—and believed that he could achieve 
better results by personal approaches 
and behind-the-scenes diplomacy. To 
this end he proposed a general politi- 
cal approach for Israel which came 
very close to neutralism. 
Experience disabused Goldmann, 





ALFRED SHERMAN, whose articles fre- 
quently appear in these pages, has 
recently visited the Soviet Union. 
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however, and he finally decided to 
convene the Paris conference, against 
the protests of many of his associates. 
He tried to enlist the support of 
as many public figures as possible 
who were “opposed to the continu- 
ance of the cold war . . . and would 
not engage in any crusade or gen- 
eral attacks on the Soviet Union . 
who have a proud record of trying 
to promote a system of genuine co- 
existence and friendly relations be- 
tween peoples . . . having raised their 
voices in favor of genuine disarma- 
ment and an end to the race in 
atomic arms. . . .” In other words, 
he sought to raise pro-Soviet voices 
on this question in the hope that 
the Russians would be more prone 
to listen to them. 

Goldmann was moderately suc- 
cessful in his round-up. Present were 
Claude Bourdet, editor of the neu- 
tralist and pro-Algerian Nationalist 
France-Observateur; Edouard De- 
preux, general secretary of the anti- 
Gaullist United Socialist party, to 
which Mendés-France belongs; An- 
dré Blumel, fellow traveling French 
Zionist leader; and Professor de la 
Pira, the Christian-Pacifist ex-Mayor 
of Florence who created a stir by 
threatening to sell the town’s art 
treasures to raise money for the 
poor, and who is openly courted by 
the Russians. Daniel Mayer, Socialist 
ex-Minister and president of the 
League for Human Rights, was chair- 
man, and philosopher Martin Buber, 
who also claims to be neutralist, de- 
livered an address. 





In addition, a contingent of leg 
inhibited participants attended, jp. 
cluding British authors Muriel Spark 
and Wolf Mankowitz, Professo 
Lionel Trilling of Columbia Univer 
sity, B’nai Brith President Labbe 
Katz and Bishop Pike of San Fran. 
cisco. Messages of support wer 
received from Albert Schweitzer, 
Eleanor Roosevelt, Thurgood Mar. 
shall and Labor MP Richard Cross 
man. 

At the end of the day, the con. 
ference agreed on a resolution to 
be handed to Soviet Ambassador 
Sergei Vinogradov on his return to 
Paris. It deals with cultural rights 
religious freedom and 
families separated by World Wa 
II; it avoids discussing the serious 
discrimination in the Soviet Union 
against Jews as individuals. 


reuniting 


The resolution, and the statement 
by Dr. Goldmann on which it was 
based, are convincing as far as the 
go. Soviet sources are marshalled to 
show that the Jewish religion is 
discriminated against vis-a-vis the 
Orthodox Church and Islam. The 
latter are allowed provincial and all. 
Union organization, financial aw- 
tonomy, publications, the manufac: 
ture of religious articles and training 
facilities for their priesthood. Both 
are also allowed a modicum 0 
international ties: The Orthodox 
Church has Sees beyond the border 
of the Soviet Union and its own 
establishment in the Holy Land (in 
both Israeli and Jordanian terri 
tory); Moslems study at Al-Azhar 
Mosque in Cairo and perform the 
pilgrimage to Mecca, Moslem dele: 
gates frequently attend international 
Moslem congresses. Of course, these 
rights are granted only out of politi- 
cal calculations, and religious institu- 
tions are under strict political sur- 
veillance and pressure, but _ they 
exist. 

Jews, by contrast, are allowed no 
rabbinical council to unify _ their 
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scattered synagogues, each of which 
remains isolated. They are deprived 
of elementary facilities for owning 
buildings and other property, for 
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manufacturing religious necessities, 
for obtaining funds, for printing 
prayer books, Bibles and other re- 
ligious literature. They are allowed 
only one small rabbinical seminary 
with a dozen students, although it is 
estimated that half of the nearly 
three million Soviet Jews practice 
their faith to a greater or lesser ex- 
tent. Unlike Christians and Moslems, 
too, they are allowed no organized 
contact whatsoever with their co- 
religionists abroad, not even with 
those in the satellites. 

But this is only part of the story. 
Though Goldmann avoided raising 
the question on this occasion, the 
few remaining synagogues are also 
subject to active persecution. Hardly 
a week passes without an item in one 
of the Soviet provincial papers about 
the closing down of the synagogue in 
the smaller provincial towns of the 
Ukraine, Byelorussia and Bessarabia 
on one pretext or another. A typical 
example occurred at Orgeev in Bes- 
sarabia during my recent visit to 
the Soviet Union. Pressure was 
placed on four members of the 
synagogue committee to denounce 
the Jewish religion and their Rabbi 
in typical Pravda-editorial style, and 
then the authorities stepped in and 
took over the synagogue. 

The provincial press and radio 
carry vicious attacks on Jews in 
general and single out religious Jews 
for opprobrium by name, reminding 
one of Der Stiirmer and other anti- 
Semitic publications of the right. 
Rabbis and religious men are de- 
nounced as swindlers, drunks (be- 
cause wine is had at festivals), specu- 
lators (because they “illegally” pro- 
duce and_ sell 
and unleavened bread). lechers, etc. 
Readers are told that Judaism is 
inherently ‘“bourgeois-nationalistic,” 


religious almanacs 


“cosmopolitan.” “‘Zionistic,” “anti- 
Soviet,” etc. Individual Jews 
pilloried for holding “illegal” prayer 
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meetings and the names of their rela- 
tives who work in Government of- 
fices, or are studying and hold Party 
jcards, are published. 

| Whether this anti-Jewish 
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paign is organized in Moscow, or 
merely represents old-fashioned Rus- 
so-Ukrainian anti-Semitism finding 
favorable scope for activity inside 
the Communist framework, is dif- 
ficult to say. But events like these 
add point to the conference’s de- 
mand that Jews be allowed an all- 
Union religious organization able to 
look after these isolated communities. 

Whatever the real value of the 
“national cultural” rights granted 
to non-Russian minorities in the 
USSR, the Jews are demonstrably 
worse off than any other minority. 
Whereas 
about written cultures created for 
tribes like the Maris, Yakuts and 
Samoyeds, who now have _news- 
papers, books and schools, the Jews 
are allowed no newspapers, books, 
theaters, schools, or cultural life in 
Yiddish or any other language. The 
conference resolution dismisses the 
“usual Soviet explanation . . . that 
Soviet Jews do not constitute a na- 


tion with a territorial or administra- 
” 


Soviet spokesmen boast 


tive center as having “no 
precedent in any other country in 
the world.” As Goldmann pointed 
out, the Volga Germans, who are now 
scattered over several regions of 
Russia, have been allowed to re- 
establish the schools and cultural fa- 
cilities which were taken away from 
them 20 years ago because of their 
real or alleged pro-Nazi sympathies. 
What struck me most strongly 
while I was in the Soviet Union was 
the terribly anomalous position of 
the Jews. On the one hand, they are 
not allowed to assimilate—whatever 
that means. They cannot change their 
“nationality’—which is stamped on 
the identification cards they must 
carry—from Jew to Russian any 
more than the majority can change 
their appearance. The Russians never 
really accept them as fellow Rus- 
sians. “Even if they keep quiet now. 
who knows how they would react if 
the ‘black days’ of 1948-53 were to 
return?” a Moscow Jew said to me. 
explaining why he advised his son 
not to marry a non-Jewish girl. 
Yet. while they are reminded that 


they do not share in Russian history, 
Soviet Jews are allowed no history 
of their own as a source of identi- 
fication and pride. No history of the 
Jews is obtainable in Russia, and 
the miserable mention given them in 
the Great Soviet Encyclopedia is 
quite negative. In Moscow, the 
world’s second largest “Jewish city,” 
with 6-700,000 Jewish inhabitants. 
there is not a single Jewish restau- 
rant, library, club, newspaper or 
institution of any kind apart from 
three The Jews flock 
into Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev and 
Odessa from all over the country 
because they feel that the big cities 
offer anonymity, and that the pres- 
ence of foreign tourists and diplo- 


synagogues. 


mats will prevent excesses. 

But this, in turn, is creating a 
new “Jewish problem.” Jews now 
account for 10 per cent of Moscow’s 
population and, ironically, they stand 
out as a group right in the capital 
of the Soviet Union and the Commu- 
nist world. 

Exactly why the Soviet regime 
singles out Jews for persecution was 
not discussed at the conference, and 
it is anybody’s guess. At all events. 
the conference demands are modest 
enough: the right to religious, cul- 
tural and communal organization 
and links with Jews abroad, the rights 
to a Yiddish education and cultural 
life. Though there is room for dis- 
to whether Goldmann 
went a little too far in rebutting 


cussion as 


possible accusations of “anti-Soviet- 
ism,” there is no doubt that the con- 
ference, and the organization its 
sponsors hope to set up, seriously em- 
the Russians and_ their 
Communist supporters. 

The French Communist press sent 
up a barrage of accusations against 
the conference, and Ilya Ehrenburg, 
Moscow’s number one court Jew. 
came to Paris himself to remonstrate 
with Maitre André Blumel. This is 
perhaps the most cogent proof that 


barrassed 


there is still ample room for further 
activities devoted to publicizing the 
unhappy predicament of Soviet 
Jewry. 
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Recent charges of police brutality in Barcelona have 


spurred new opposition to the Madrid regime 


FRANCO'S POLICE 
AND THE CATALANS 


By Richard Scott Mowrer 


BARCELONA 
HE BARCELONA Bar Association, 
1 professional body much re- 
spected in Catalonia, has requested 
an investigation of General Franco’s 
police force to examine charges of 
police brutality following arrests in 
May during the Caudillo’s visit here. 
Whether the charges will be investi- 
gated in accordance with normal 
judicial processes remains to be 
seen. But it is noteworthy that the 
complaint against the omnipotent 
police has been made openly, through 
legal channels and without recourse 
to anonymity. In 21 years of Franco 
rule nothing quite like this has ever 
happened. 

The charges of police brutality 
are contained in a document sent to 
the regime’s prosecuting attorney for 
Barcelona which asks for an investi- 
gation with a view to punishing 
police officers found guilty of 
“abuses.” Appended are 14 indi- 
vidual complaints alleging maltreat- 
ment and beatings during interroga- 
tion, made out in legal form, sworn 
to, signed and notarized. 

Thirteen of the complaints are 
from persons arrested and later re- 
leased. One is filed on behalf of 
Jorge Pujol Soley, 31, who was ar- 
rested with the others, found guilty 
of putting out leaflets 
Franco and is now serving a seven- 
year sentence imposed by a military 
court. Pujol’s father, Don Florencio 
Pujol, signed the complaint charging 


attacking 


that his son was insulted, beaten un- 
conscious, kept incommunicado and 





held longer than the lawful 72 hours 
after which a detainee is supposed 
to be either released or placed under 
the authority of the judiciary. 

Most of the plaintiffs are of rela- 
tively Catalan families, 
devout Catholics in good standing 
in their communities. Jorge Pujol 
himself is a member of the lay or- 
ganization, Catholic Action. He and 
all the plaintiffs except the elder 
Pujol were arrested following a con- 
cert here at which the audience stood 
up and sang an ancient Catalan 
anthem which had been crossed off 
the program at the last moment by 
official order. 

The Franco authorities charged 


well-to-do 





FRANCO: "HUMANE, FAIR METHODS’ 


that the anthem, El Cant de la Sen. 
vera—written more than half , 
century ago by the Catalan poe 
Juan Maragall—was subversive and 
promoted undesirable sentiments in 
favor of Catalan autonomy. The con. 
cert where it was sung in defiance of 
the authorities was a feature of the 
celebrations which had been or 
ganized officially to commemorate the 
hundredth anniversary of Maragall’: 
birth. 

By forbidding the showing of the 
Catalan flag, the teaching of the 





Catalan language and literature in 
the schools, and the publication of 
newspapers in Catalan, the Franco 
regime has sought to discourage 
regionalist sentiments. But they have 
merely stiffened the sullen, resent. 
ful opposition to pressures from 
Madrid’s centralist Government. The 
Barcelona Bar Association’s de. 
liberate—if polite—move questioning 
local police methods is a measure of 
the growing solidarity among Cata. 
lans which has been _ particularly 
noticeable this year. 

José Maria Pi Suner, dean of the 
Bar Association here, told me: “J 
signed the document in my capacity 
as dean of the Bar Association, with 








the full approval and backing of the fss’ 


association’s members. There is 
nothing underhanded or illegal about 
it. I don’t know what will come of 
it—if anything. But it may be that 
this initiative will have a restraining 
influence on the police.” 
Meanwhile, the formal 
for an investigation of police meth- 
ods has had a first result: General 
police headquarters in Madrid has 
denied that the Barcelona detainees 
were handled roughly. A statement 
to the Madrid press says that the 
fact that charges of maltreatment 
have been filed in Barcelona should 
not be construed to mean that the 
authorities concede that abuses ac: 
tually occurred. But the police, the 


demand 


statement says, want the fullest light | 


thrown on any acts which cast 4 
slur on “the humane and fair meth 


ods which the Spanish police use @ hee 


all times.” 
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HE 25TH INTERNATIONAL Congress of Orientalists, 

held at Moscow University at the beginning of 
ugust, opened with great expectations: It was the first 
eeting to be held in the USSR and the Russians them- 
lves had declared it would be unusual. Normally the 
elegates deal with such questions as “Suffixes to the 
ccusative Case in the Uzbek Language,” “Work in 
rogress on the Coptic Manichaica,” or, at best, “The 
ndian Textile Industry in the 17th Century”—all no 
oubt of considerable interest to the specialist, but mat- 
‘fers of more or less indifference to the general public. 
is time, however, the Russians promised that topical 
uestions—above all the liberation struggle of the Afro- 
sian peoples—would occupy the center of deliberations, 
nd that Soviet scholars would demonstrate “the in- 
jincible power of Marxist-Leninist theory as the methodo- 
ogical foundation of Soviet science.” 

Most important of all, the orientalists of the Orient 
tself—Soviet Central Asia, India and China—as well as 
hose of Africa (which is considered part of the Oriental- 
sts’ field), would play a leading part for the first time. 
obodzhan Gafurov, the leading Soviet orientalist (and 
tone time First Secretary of the Communist party in 
adjikistan) explained that among Western orientalists 
here were already two separate groups—those, allegedly 






















of the 
ie: | 
pacity 
, with 
of the 
re is 
about 
me of 
e that 
ining ft minority, who study the spiritual values of the East 
tom a humanitarian point of view, and those, the ide- 
mand flogists of colonialism, who deny the achievements of the 
meth- FFastern peoples. 

eneral f Particular importance was attached to the participa- 
1 has ftion of Communist China. Last summer the conference 
ainees preparatory committee stated: “It is a matter of par- 
ement _ importance that Chinese scholars will take a 
it the Jworthy place at the congress. Their presence means that, 
tment |in the future, conferences of Orientalists will be truly 
hould international in character. Their papers and reports will 
it the Fhow what splendid progress the great Chinese people 
*s ac’ fas made in science and culture.” Western observers 
>, the waited the appearance of the Chinese with great in- 
light Ihrest. How would the relations be between Chinese and 
ast 4 ussians, and between Chinese and other Asian scholars? 
meth- 
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Sino-Soviet conflicts appear in the relations 


between Russian and Chinese Orientalists 


“| ORIENTALIST CONGRESS 


By Walter Z. Laqueur 


But the question was not answered. The Chinese did not 
turn up. 

Their absence was a pretty severe blow for the hosts, 
who apparently thought it unnecessary to provide: any 
explanations. Moreover, another conference of Sinologues, 
which was also to have been held in Moscow in August, 
had to be abandoned on the pretext that not enough 
reports on research work had been received from the 
participants. At one time it was unofficially put out that 
the Chinese refused to regard Oriental studies as a 
separate discipline, and therefore had not come; another 
time the Russians simply said, “You know, the Chinese 
don’t like coming to international conferences anyhow. 
There are so many complications—Formosa, the Ameri- 
cans, and so on.” 

What in fact had happened was that Sino-Soviet re- 
lations had become more strained. Many Western ob- 
servers had refused to attach much significance to this 
tension; the ideological disputes, they contended, were 
not after all of so important a character. Moscow, as 
well as Peking, wanted the victory of Communism: As 
to the best way of achieving this, there might of course 
be tactical differences, but none of principle. If, in fact, 
the Sino-Soviet conflict were concerned with ideological 
questions alone, whether tactical or general, this assump- 
tion would be correct. But all the evidence suggests that 
it is concerned with something quite different, that it 
is the opening of the struggle for predominance in the 
Communist bloc. Until a little while ago the Chinese Com- 
munists were prepared to recognize Soviet primacy (and 
perhaps they still are), but they have already made it 
unmistakably clear that in the not too distant future 
leadership should and will pass to them. And they are 
convinced that it is in China and not in the Soviet 
Union that true Communism will be built. China will be 
the leader not only because it has three times as many 
people as the USSR, but because its blueprint for Com- 
munism is more radical and consistent. 


HE COURSE OF this dispute can only be surmised, 
but its effects are visible. There are some Chinese 
goods on sale in Moscow—chiefly cheap textiles and 
shoes—but fewer than one would have thought. Soviet 
tourists go to Europe, India, Africa, even to America, 
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but one never hears of their going to China. A couple 
of years ago there were a fair number of Chinese students 
in Soviet universities; now there are only a few and they 
keep very much to themselves. The Soviet press gives 
relatively little space to events in China and as for 
articles by Chinese journalists and writers, there have 
been none at all in recent months. A Chinese film festival 
in Moscow last winter was a failure, and although a fair 
number of American and other Western films are now 
being shown in the USSR, none of the theaters, as far 
as can be ascertained, is showing Chinese films. Books 
are being translated from the Chinese, but very few in 
comparison with English, French or German, and in 
quite small editions. A Russian-language illustrated 
periodical published in Moscow by the Chinese recently 
suspended publication. 

When Mao Tse-tung said that the East wind was 
stronger than the West wind, Moscow may have thought 
it needed some protection from that East wind. It is 
not unusual for foreigners in Moscow to be asked by 
Russians what they think will happen when the Chinese 
have atom bombs. Probably Moscow and Peking will 
work out a provisional modus vivendi, but close and 
enduring cooperation seems improbable. Official Moscow 
still dismisses theories about a Sino-Soviet rift as “im- 
perialist falsifications and wish-fulfillment dreams,” but 
it is difficult to avoid the impression that the spokesmen 
themselves no longer quite believe their denials. 


HE’ ADDRESS OF the Oriental Institute of the Soviet 
Academy of Sciences is 2 Armianski Pereulok, a 
small street to the east of Moscow’s center. The building 
is old and dilapidated, but Turgenev and Stanislavsky 
lived there. and in Tsarist times it housed the Lazarev 
Institute. the center for study of Oriental languages. To- 
day it is the place where the training of academic and 
non-academic cadres is planned and, in part, carried out. 
Since 1954 Soviet Oriental studies have expanded 
greatly. and it is freely admitted that this is connected 
with the “decisive changes in world affairs,” particularly 
in Asia and Africa. Since the beginning of the 19th cen- 
tury, there has of course been a school of Russian 
Orientalists, including scholars of world renown like 
Rosen and Oldenburg, Kratchkovski and Kokovtsev, 
Turayev and Bartold. And in the first 20 years of the 
Soviet regime there were research institutes and journals 
concerned with contemporary developments in Asia and 
the Middle East. 

The 1936-38 purges ended these activities. The in- 
stitutes were closed down, most of their staffs arrested 
and the journals ceased publication. The “academics” 
got off more lightly; if they had not been politically 
active, they were left in peace and continued as before 
to investigate the use of the particle ma in Chinese and 
similar studies, which seldom arouse excitement even in 
a totalitarian state. But World War II thinned their 
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ranks too; a number of the younger and highly promising, 8€ 
scholars of the Leningrad School (where, until 195)?" 
Oriental studies were concentrated) lost their lives, hat 

In the early postwar years Soviet Oriental studigf™ § 
declined. After a fashion, it is true, the Orientalists stijjpeco™ 
went on, but apart from a few professional colleagues jy Bovie 
the USSR and abroad scarcely anyone took notice off! wl 
them; neither the Party nor the State thought of thenplhe t 
as especially important. Practically none of them wale a! 
concerned with contemporary questions and they haifobje 
no journal of their own and only a few other publica © 
tions; the number of those studying in the field was few:f2ngU 
and there were no African specialists among historiangpecié 
or economists—the dark continent was left to a smaljxoreé 
group of anthropologists and philologists. ess 

The big change came in 1955, a part of the generaeache 
relaxation after Stalin’s death, when interest in the recenjment 
history of the East was encouraged. At the 20th Congreprogr 
of the Soviet Communist Party (CPSU) in 1956 Anastaguure a 
Mikoyan said that while decisions of world-wide sigftudy 
nificance were being made in Africa and Asia, Sovieneli: 
Oriental studies were hibernating. The Russians donfhsed 
often do things by halves: Every possible encourageput o 
ment was given to young scholars to enter the fieldgnd | 
research institutes and academic faculties sprang up likeach 
mushrooms, not only in Moscow and Leningrad. bifine , 
also in Baku, Tiflis and Tashkent. In regard to Ching A}; 
and India there was something to go on, but for this q 
Middle East, Southeast Asia and Africa, a virtually cleatissent 
slate had to be filled, and a good deal of care was givef§ng f 
to this. New. specialized periodicals were started anfeduca 
new books on these subjects began to appear frequenthf) st), 
In a number of Moscow and provincial high schools thf, .ady 
teaching of Hindi, Urdu, Persian and Arabic was i angu 
troduced, and hundreds if not thousands of young peopl§iomic 
are now bent on becoming experts on India, Chinafeyo), 
Africa or the Middle East. 

The idea was not to turn out a large body of phi 
lologists and medievalists. These of course were usefu 
but the main purpose was to establish trained personne 









be co 


( 
for practical assignments as quickly as possible. as We 


na 
IVE YEARS HAVE PASSED since the move to give higl as 
pein to Soviet Oriental studies and the new cadreff,.. 
are already at work, in Cairo and New Delhi as well there 
in Moscow. There are the classical, academic Orientalists}.}, 
whose representatives were well in evidence at the recel| nate, 
congress, and who have done considerable work, particu} 9} 
larly in Altai and Turkic languages and literature, a fiellbhem, 
in which there was an excellent Russian tradition. ani, 





more recent origin is the intensive study of Indian anllhyd | 
Afghan languages and literature and the first steps tot t, 
start a school of Africanists, which appear to have beetihft 4, 
taken in close collaboration with East Germany, m0lffisto, 
advanced in the study of contemporary African question : apar 
than any other Soviet-bloc country. aren 
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romising Real progress has been made in the study of contem- 
ti] Loqgporary questions. The level of the new books is some- 
hat higher than it was 10 years ago, when the few books 

d articles published were based almost entirely on 
weecondary sources. To write a book on Syria today, the 


ess developed because of the shortage of qualified 
ifeachers. The syllabus of the Oriental languages depart- 
nent of Moscow University provides for a first year 
eqprogram of 16 hours of weekly instruction in the struc- 
ure and grammar of the language, and the student must 
tudy two Oriental languages and, in addition, either 
nglish or French. Recordings and tape recordings are 
ised to assist accent and pronunciation. Students must 
“put out their own news-sheets in their chosen languages 


pne year to the country where that language is spoken. 
Although they all take courses in dialectical material- 
Bsm and the history of the CPSU, there seems to be an 


education in the ’20s and early ’30s at the “University 
fof the Toilers of the East” and similar institutions. The 
feraduates of those times had far less command of the 
anguages and far less knowledge of history and eco- 
Mpomics than do the graduates of 1960. But they were 
‘revolutionaries whereas their successors today seem to 
e concerned chiefly with their own advancement. 


HE CONGRESS provided an insight into questions 
connected with Soviet policies in Asia and Africa, 

as well as into Moscow’s technique of organizing inter- 
national congresses. A great many Western participants 
expected it to be a purely political affair, and were there- 

fore surprised when, as an American delegate put it, 

: “Tthere were so few fireworks. Of the roughly 800 reports 
‘jsubmitted to the 20 sections, only a few handled explosive 
“faterials—that is, Oriental history and culture in the 
partic 9th and 20th centuries. The great majority treated such 
a fiellfhemes as “The Arab Shadow-play of Mohammed Ibu 
ion. Of Janiyat [an Egyptian eye doctor of the 13th century]” 
an andind the Soviet representatives were reasonable enough 
lot to subject them to agitprop techniques. This field was 

ve beetlift to the East Germans. whose contributions on recent 


African section a number of Soviet scholars and Com- 
munists from other countries set out to show that in 
studying African history the methods of historical ma- 
terialism were far superior to any “idealist” or “eclectic” 
methods. In most cases the result was not, to put it 
mildly, highly convincing, though this was less the fault 
of historical materialism (which, no doubt, has a sig- 
nificant contribution to make to the study of African 
social and economic history) than of the immaturity of 
most Communist Africanists, too recently in the field 
to allow themselves the luxury of doctrinaire declarations. 

But apart from that, the Russians were more concerned 
to put up a show of respectability than to conduct propa- 
ganda which might well have missed its mark. Of course, 
politics was never far from the scene, as in Mikoyan’s 
opening address (“In Uzbekistan there are five times as 
many students as in France. . .”), or in the exhibition 
at the University, which was to show foreigners how 
much progress had been made in Soviet Central Asia in 
the last four decades. Occasionally, a paper by a non- 
Communist delegate was criticized along Leninist lines, 
but in only two or three instances did a foreigner criti- 
cize a Communist paper for one-sided political emphasis. 
The visitors from the West made every effort to keep 
political debate out, and even the Russians were on the 
whole concerned to do the same. And perhaps that was 
all to the good, for it is more than doubtful whether such 
a debate would have served any purpose. 

The congress closed its proceedings with the usual 
resolutions, but behind the scenes there was a bitter fight 
to settle the meeting place for the next congress. At first 
it had been assumed that the Chinese would insist on 
their claim, but they were not there to do so. Then there 
seemed to be a majority for the American invitation to 
hold it in the United States, but the Egyptians, supported 
by the Russians, held out for Cairo, and in the end 
agreement was reached on India, a choice received with 
general satisfaction. 

“We do not doubt,” Professor Belayev, a leading 
Soviet Orientalist, wrote on the eve of the congress, 
“that this world congress will help to further the de- 
velopment of oriental studies.” But it is highly question- 
able whether international scientific congresses really can 
have this effect. For the most part such congresses—and 
the Moscow one was no exception—do not discuss the 
cardinal problems of a subject, but listen to papers on 
subsidiary and highly specialized themes, of interest only 
to very small groups and sometimes of no interest at all. 
Of course there were happy exceptions, but they were 
few. That was not the fault of the Russians, who in this 
respect have only carried on the Western tradition, which 
has little to recommend it. The real value of such con- 
gresses today is that every two or three years they bring 
together specialists from different countries who can ihen 
talk to each other; but the valuable conversations iake 
place not in the congress hall but in the corridors. 
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By Sidney Hook T 


ee SEEMS to be a growing curiosity about the 
personality of Berthold Brecht. Attempts are being 
made to picture him as a person whose humanism made 
him writhe in the collar of orthodoxy. I should like, 
therefore, to contribute, for whatever it is worth, an ac- 
count of my own brief experience with him. 

Bert Brecht is the only man to whom | handed his 
hat and coat and showed the door despite my admiration 
for his poetic and dramatic talents. 

I got to know Brecht in 1929 in Berlin. I had origi- 
nally met him at some meetings conducted by Karl 
Korsch toward whom Brecht seemed very friendly. The 
fact that he attended these meetings and was a friend 
of Korsch was in itself evidence of political heterodoxy 
from the Communist point of view. Korsch was a 
“leftist” critic of the Soviet Union, the Comintern and 
the German Communist party. His heresies were legion, 
but since he combined them with a furious critique of 
the Kautskian tendencies of German Social Democracy, 
the German Communists were puzzled by him. His ex- 
pulsion from the party had been signaled from “on high” 
by Gregory Zinoviev himself before the latter’s downfall. 
In the eyes of the orthodox, this put Korsch beyond the 
pale. 

Brecht was on good personal terms with the official 
German Communists despite his professions of intellectual 
contempt for them. His own remarks on politics were 
desultory and expressed in a bantering, humorous vein. 
They never reached the level of considered argument. He 
had the air of a politically sophisticated man and en- 
joyed an almost unlimited credit for political under- 
standing. 

I did not see Brecht again until he visited me at 
my home in the United States in the mid-’30s. I was 
then living on Barrow Street in New York City. The 
first time he came, after telephoning me, I believe Oscar 
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for 
Lange was also visiting but | am not certain of this dese 
(At that time Lange was a left Socialist and had orf I he 
ganized a political group in Poland whose outlook waf — 
very close to that of the American Workers’ party.) | 
The conversation was general and the only thing | 
recall was our unanimous criticism of the role that th 
Communist theory of “social-fascism” had played i 
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bringing Hitler to power in Germany. B 
: y 
The second time Brecht called with the Korsches an Tre 

all he talked about was the stupidity of the Communis 

cultural “Commissar,” V. J. Jerome, who had been af 1 
signed to work with him and a group of Communi par 
actors in producing, or arranging to produce, one fas 
his plays. Brecht was very witty about Jerome’s culturdg of 


pretensions, his political crudity and stupidity, call 
him an “owl without wisdom,” and made other w 


flattering comparisons between him and the lower memg des 
bers of the animal kingdom. I knew something abou§ dat 
Jerome. He had sat in on some of my classes at New aut 
York University and was the Communist party’s big) his 
gun in the attack on my Marxist heresies. I could sped} of 
with some authority about Jerome’s mind or rather lacf hac 


of it. The conversation came to an end when Breck 
and the Korsches had to leave to see the play (or 
rehearsal). My wife accompanied them, but I remained 


The third time Brecht came alone. He was rathef ro 
moody and began another tirade against Jerome. |} de 
was in no mood to listen to continued complaint thé} is 
Jerome was “an idiot about the theater.” The Moscovf cor 
Trials were in the offfmg. The Kirov assassination haf be 
been followed by widespread arrests of members of thf ly 
political opposition and all the signs indicated that @ the 
bloody purge was being planned for leading personalitie} by 
who had incurred Stalin’s disfavor. In those days I way ha 
full of the subject. It was difficult to avoid discussing if sin 
with politically knowledgeable people. I turned to Brechi so 
and asked him why, if he felt the way he did abou!) of 


Jerome and the other American Communists, he col] lot 
laborated with them, particularly in view of their uJ up 
qualified endorsement of the events in Moscow. | spokeg 
about some of the political figures whose arrest had beng “d 
reported and assumed that Brecht felt somewhat as I di ue 
about these arrests—not so strongly perhaps, but certait-g ce 
ly that they were a travesty upon justice. He shrugged his wh 
shoulders and replied that the American Communists welt f tra 
a Misthaufen and worse, and that only the Russian Com he 
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infamies against the victims. 


Then he said, in words I have never forgotten, “As 
for those, the more innocent they are, the more they 
deserve to die.” 1 couldn’t believe my ears. I thought 
I had misheard. I asked: “What are you saying?” and 


munists amounted to anything. This was a familiar 
gambit at the time. But I argued that one was re- 
sponsible for the other, and that he knew as well as 
| that the American Communists, like the German Com- 
munists, were merely foreign errand boys and clerks 
for the Kremlin, It was the Kremlin and Stalin himself 
who were responsible for the arrests and for the planned 





he calmly repeated, “The more innocent they are, the 
more they deserve to die.” 

I was stunned by his words. When I recovered, I 
asked him: “Why?” All he did was to smile at me 
in a nervous sort of way. I waited but he said nothing 
even after I repeated my question. 

I got up, went into the next room and fetched his 


hat and coat. When I returned he was still sitting in 


his chair holding a drink in his hand. When he saw me 
with his hat and coat, he looked surprised. He put his 
glass down, rose, took his hat and coat and left. Neither 
of us said a word. I never saw him again. 





The Soviet Party and the Body Social 


A Concise History of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 


By John Reshetar. 
Praeger. 331 pp. $6.00. 


THE HISTORY of the Communist 
party of the Soviet Union provides 
a striking illustration of the work 
of Nemesis. The Party which had 
set out to subdue the whole of 
society by fire and sword, which had 
destroyed its opponents and _liqui- 
dated entire social classes on the 
authority of a presumed mandate of 
history, in the end became the victim 
of its own designs. By the 1930s it 
had been subdued by the dictator 
who, rising at first almost imper- 
ceptibly in its midst, converted it 
into an instrument of his will, ter- 
rorizing it and bleeding it white. “In- 
deed,” John Reshetar reminds us, “it 
is an established fact that 
country have so many Communists 
been physically destroyed and moral- 
ly assassinated and humiliated as in 
the Soviet Union.” Those who rule 
by terror will almost inevitably be 
haunted by ‘it. Perhaps no other 
single group in Soviet society was 


in no 


so exposed to the capricious wrath 
of the dictator; and when he died the 
loudest sigh of relief came from the 
upper echelons of the Party. 

The Party was thus cast into a 
“dialectical” role; it was at once 
master and servant—master of so- 
ciety and servant of the dictator. And 
what a master it was! It was not a 
traditional ruling elite, content with 
the enjoyment of power and _privi- 
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lege. Animated with a Faustian creed, 
it set out in the manner of the 
legislators of Greek mythology to 
shape a new societal design with the 
bloody tools of social engineering. 
It built a new industrial empire. It 
tore the peasants from their tradition- 
al ways, driving them to submit to 
an alien and oppressive mode of 
existence. 

But the Party was more than a 
mere creator of this vast social com- 
plex. It has remained its animator 
as well. Its levers of power penetrate 
into the innermost recesses of the 
body social, controlling it, harness- 
ing it to Party purposes and guard- 
ing lest the manifold life of society 
burst the seams of the fixed mould. 

The relationship between Party 
and society was reciprocal. In trans- 
forming society the Party 
formed itself. The new tasks demand- 
ed new skills. The fiery orator gave 
way to the calculating administrator, 
the idealistic visionary to the Tat- 
sachenmensch, and the impassioned 
sloganeering that once moved men 
to heroic deeds turned into mechani- 
cal phrasemongering. For Marxism 
is a creed which flourishes best in 
a soil astir with social ferment, 
capable of kindling a faith whose 
ardor could match that of any re- 
ligion. But nourished not by the 
timeless problems of the human con- 


trans- 






dition—the perennial source of all 
supernatural religions—but by transi- 
ent historical circumstances, its ap- 
peal fades once the social sources 
from which it springs have dried up. 
In 1917 Marxism-Leninism could 
move mountains, and during the next 
decade The Communist Manifesto 
could still Russia as a 
powerful source of inspiration. But 
how many members of the Commu- 
nist party today would derive inspira- 
tion and guidance from it? Increas- 
ingly losing their force as a living 
gospel, the sacred texts of Marxism 
assumed the character of historical 
documents—sacred, boring and often 


serve in 


incomprehensible. The current urgent 
endeavor to breathe life into the 
desiccated body 
witness to the seriousness with which 
the Party views this problem. For 
under the banner of ideology the 
Party could claim the full plenitude 
of power on which it insists; without 
it, its levers of power, stripped of 
sanctified doctrinal vestments, could 
still command obedience, but would 


ideological bears 


cease to inspire devotion. 

John Reshetar, 
writings—especially the history of 
the “Ukrainian Revolution”—re- 
vealed him an able historian, has 
unfortunately conceived his task in 


whose _ earlier 


narrow terms. His narrative unfolds 
in the outer confines of the Party’s 
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life without exploring the umbilical 
cords that link Party and society in 
a symbiotic community. The ordi- 
nary reader who comes to the book 
innocent of the subject is not likely 
to gain a clear notion of the methods 
and instruments used by the Party 
to exercise its rule, of the problems 
it encountered in imposing its will 
on industry, agriculture, the Army 
and the world of art, science and 
literature. Nor does the author offer 
a coherent outline of the anatomy 
of the Party. Surely an outline of 
the Party’s structure should have 
fallen within the range of a volume 
whose blurb boldly proclaims it to 
be “comprehensive in scope and 
definitive in treatment.” 

It is a pity that Reshetar has 
chosen thus to delimit his task, for 
he is a competent scholar. Within the 
constricting limits, he writes with 
knowledge and insight. In discussing 
the difficulties attending the estab- 
lishment of collective leadership in 
the Party, he writes: “It is doubtful 
whether there can be genuine col- 
leadership under 
nism. Collegial authority in decision- 
making assumes collegial responsi- 
bility for failure. Yet, the Party, if 
it is to divest itself (as it must) of 
blame for failures, must perforce 


lective Commu- 


find convenient scapegoats. Individ- 
uals can serve as scapegoats, while 
the Party itself cannot.” This is 
probably one of the many obstacles 
in the way of an enduring collegiate 
rule. All these obstacles may be sub- 
sumed under the heading that free- 
dom is indivisible in Soviet society. 
Genuine collective leadership would 
sooner or later lead to the emergence 
of factions, each espousing divergent 
views. Soon the Party would be astir 
with division and controversy. But 
pluralism restored to the Party is 
likely to spill over into society, un- 
the enforced 
unanimity into its hitherto muted 
sectional. 


freezing monolithic 


and_ ethnic 
ponents, and thus eroding the totali- 
tarian texture. By condemning so- 
ciety to “unfreedom,” the Party has 
fettered its own inner life. 


class com- 
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Conrad Without Pattern 


Joseph Conrad: A Critical Biography. 
By Jocelyn Baines. 
McGraw-Hill. 523 pp. $8.50. 


JUDGMENT of Jocelyn Baines’ life 
of Joseph Conrad is difficult to make 
without seeming uncharitable. No 
study of Conrad offers as many facts 
as Baines has assembled; no earlier 
biographer has been more _ inde- 
fatigable in his pursuit of sources. 
But the 
Baines had, his book is generally 
disappointing. The field was wide 
open; his predecessors were less com- 
prehensive, less responsible, 
clearly biased. Baines suffers in part 
from the defects of the very virtues 
that distinguish him from Conrad’s 
“official” biographer Aubry, from 
Gustav Morf, from Miss Jerry Allen. 
But he suffers more from attempting 
what he calls a “critical biography.” 

This term is a misleading one. 
What Baines has written is a chrono- 


considering opportunity 


too 


logically arranged record of events. 
interspersed at the appropriate dates 
with comments on each of the novels, 
stories and collaborations that make 
up the canon of Conrad’s 
When the novels or stories are more 
or less 


works, 
autobiographical, Baines, 
though with undue caution, extracts 
from them what biographical evi- 
dence they can be made to yield. 
But he is by no means content to 
use the work of Conrad merely for 
this end. The biography is to be- 
come a “critical” one, and it does, 
only when he 
pronounces this or that work one of 


we can suppose. 
the best or worst, when he some- 
what painfully summarizes the action 
of a novel, when he extracts brief 
passages from their context because 
these passages are fine or not so fine 
prose, when he uses, with no apparent 
awareness of the danger, such critical 
terms as “romance” and “realistic,” 
and when he takes, as in his discus- 
sion of “The Secret Sharer,” a per- 
verse position of his own presumably 
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because he is so exasperated with 
the perversity of other critics of this 
story. 

In dissociating himself from some 
of Conrad’s more facile and _ less 
earthbound critics, Baines wins sym- 
pathy. There are, to use one of 
Baines’ favorite phrases, “a lot” of 
critics of Conrad whom Baines may 
accurately call “dabblers in the oc- 
cult,” but they are not all “alchemi- 
cal,” nor is Baines infallible in 
distinguishing between those who 
have recognized the genuine subtlety 
of Conrad’s art and those who seem 
bent on providing the least likely 
hypothesis by way of interpretation. 
We come to believe that Baines does 
not care to build upon the critical 
judgments of others, that he recog: 
nizes Conrad’s critics only when he 
disagrees with them. Otherwise he 
tries to go it alone and too frequently 
writes as if his reader had never 
read either Conrad or any of Con 
rad’s critics. The Shadow-Line, he 
tells us, is “an outstandingly well-told 
tale in crisp, vivid prose,” in which 
the mate Burns is a “brilliantly por- 
trayed character” who _ provides 
“some fine comic relief.” The an- 
archists in The Secret Agent seem 
“not very convincing” to Baines, or 
“rather they are slight, two-dimen- 
sional characters.” Surely the point 
of this novel depends upon the fact 
that these anarchists are harmless 
phonies, representative of the varie- 
ties of revolutionary doctrine which 
in this novel lead to endless talk and 
no action. But Baines, here as else- 
where, is seldom disposed to con- 
sider the part in relation to the whole. 
and he compares these anarchists un 
favorably to what he thinks of a 
the genuine revolutionary figures of 
Conrad’s Under Western Eyes, fig: 


ures who would be fantastically out 
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of place in the plot of The Secret 
Agent. In violent reaction to Albert 
Guerard and Douglas Hewitt, Baines 
finds “The Secret Sharer” to be “ 
tensely dramatic but, on the psycho- 
logical and moral level, rather slight.” 
Still, it is “undoubtedly one of his 
best short stories” (and so is “Falk” 
we discover when we come upon the 
same phrase repeated). 

Baines consistently refuses to see 
the novels and stories of Conrad as 
in any way a whole. He is certainly 
privileged to reject the currently 
fashionable pattern imposed upon 
Conrad’s work, the pattern best sum- 
marized by the subtitle of Thomas 
Moser’s critical volume: “Achieve- 
ment and Decline.” But he owes 
Moser and others the courtesy of 
coming to grips with their argument, 
or at least indicating that he knows 
of the existence of Moser’s work. 

Just as Baines refuses to find any 
pattern in Conrad’s works, he _ re- 
fuses to draw anything like a portrait 
of his subject, to trace any pattern in 
the wealth of biographical fact that 
he presents, other than to suggest 
every now and then that Conrad was 
a stranger in a strange land, an 
isolated figure, aware of a sense of 
guilt in leaving Poland. All of this, 
of course, is commonplace. Baines 
confesses finally that his handling 
of Conrad’s works has the disad- 
vantage of burying “the unity of a 
writer’s work” under a “mass of 
superficial differences in detail.” This 
seems a fair enough description of 
his disadvantage. In commenting on 
the role that he has chosen to play 
as a biographer, he says that, not 
knowing Conrad, he can assert 
definitely only the “barest and least 
significant facts,” and depend on the 
“incomplete and in the most im- 
portant respects unverifiable evidence 
of others.” This seems to condemn 
the biographer to failure from the 
outset, but in any case it does not 
produce the “rounder portrait” that 
Baines feels he has drawn, freed as 
he hopes from the impressionism of 


those who knew Conrad personally. 
y out 


Of course he is well advised to 
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avoid the flamboyancy of Jerry 
Allen’s biography, The Sunshine and 
the Thunder, and he acutely under- 
mines the conjecture about Conrad’s 
love affair in Marseilles which Miss 
Allen has placed centrally in her 
portrait. He cautiously weighs Con- 
rad’s Polish heritage and though 
more impressed by some of Morf’s 
speculations about that heritage than 
he always admits, he avoids Morf’s 
extremes. But at those critical mo- 
ments in the life of his subject when 
we would like enlightenment or at 
least an informed guess, Baines is 
pretty much disposed to leave mat- 
ters where they stand. Perhaps he 
has done the best he can, but even 
when Conrad himself has spoken to a 
point, Baines takes recourse in “it 
seems” or “apparently.” He tells us. 
for example, that while Conrad was 
in Switzerland “he apparently worked 
at Almayer’s Folly because he wrote 

. ‘Geneva . . . is rendered forever 
famous by the termination of the 
eighth chapter in the history of 
Almayer’s decline and fall.’” He is 
daring only when he has no evidence 
to support a conjecture, as, for 
example, when he maintains that 
Conrad, dominated by his father in 
his youth, found the father-son re- 
lationship too emotionally charged 
and allowed his deepest impulses to 
find “disguised expression through 
a portrayal of the father-daughter 
relationship,” beginning with Al- 
mayer and Nina. 

Despite its disappointing weak- 
nesses, Baines’ book is the best we 
have. He makes more extensive use 
of Polish sources than anyone else 
and he makes letters available for 
the first time, even though he cannot 
resist publishing this material at 
greater length than is really relevant. 
justified presumably because the 
Polish documents and the letters are 
hard to come by. His book is “in- 
dispensable,” but Baines has neither 
the art of the biographer nor the 
perceptiveness of the critic. It will 
be unfortunate if this book is allowed 
to remain the “standard life” of 
Joseph Conrad. 
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Political Character 


Citizenship Today. 
By D. W. Brogan. 
North Carolina. 116 pp. $3.00. 


AMERICANS HAVE long been the 
beneficiaries of D. W. Brogan’s 
penetrating comments upon our in- 
stitutions. With the single exception 
of Tocqueville, no other European, 
not even James Bryce, has analyzed 
American character and socio-politi- 
cal structure so revealingly. In this 
small volume, from the Weil Lectures 
in Citizenship at the University of 
North Carolina, Brogan, Fellow of 
Peterhouse and Professor of Political 
Science in the University of Cam- 
bridge, discusses citizenship in Eng- 
land. France and the United States. 
Limited to a single lecture on each 
country, Brogan uses the techniques 
of both broad generalization and 
rigorous selectivity. 

In his treatment of England—the 
least satisfying of the three lectures 
—he concentrates on a single theme: 
the general enervation of political 
spirit that has occurred in recent 
years. Specifically, he deplores the 
displacement by the welfare state of 
the traditional reliance upon in- 
dividual initiative and private effort, 
the abdication of local government, 
the nationalization of politics, the 
growth of party discipline and the 


attendant decline of political inde- 
pendence. Related to these defections 
and in part contributory to them are 
failures in certain institutions, in- 
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cluding the family, the church and 
the press. Sharing responsibility for 
the generally dispiriting picture, be- 
cause of their unwillingness or in- 
ability to rise to the demands con- 
fronting them, are English women; 
they come off poorly indeed in com- 
parison with the women of France 
during the postwar period. Brogan’s 
treatment of his own country leaves 
one depressed and confused. The 
picture is fragmentary, blurred, al- 
most out of focus; one finishes read- 
ing it with the feeling that some vital 
element has been omitted. 

In rather striking contrast is the 
chapter on France. Here Brogan 
blends recent political history with 
institutional development to produce 
a meaningful, credible and generally 
hopeful of French 
politics. Against the backdrop of tra- 


interpretation 


ditional centralized control, church- 
state conflict and supra-nationalistic 
psychology, he traces the chief devel- 
opments since World War I and 
manages to present a pattern and 
logic that enables the outsider to 
comprehend what has so often ap- 
peared to defy rational explanation. 

According to Brogan, the emer- 
gence of women as a political force, 
the resurgence of the church under 
the enlightened influence of a young 
clergy and the moral and _ political 
leadership of General de Gaulle have 
brought France to a new threshold 
of opportunity. The problems it faces 
are almost unbelievably difficult and 
the uncertainty of who can take up 
the baton when de Gaulle can no 
longer carry it looms broodingly, yet 
there seems to be a hope that the 
spirit of France glows with a steadier 
flame and will prevail. 

Shifting his diagnosis to American 
political character, Brogan begins by 
identifying the salient components 









and then proceeds to assess their 
significance. His overarching concem 
is whether the qualities which have 
served this country well in the past 
will prove adequate to American and 
world needs in the future. He is 
hopeful, perhaps even cautiously 
optimistic, but he warns that we are 
going to have to work hard if ow} pa, 
success story is to be prolonged. 
In his of American 
character traits Brogan discovers a 
number of soft spots whose implica. 
tions he attempts to analyze. A single 
example will have to suffice here: 
traditional 
government and politics to business 
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our subordination of 
—a reflection of a national predis- 
position to regard private enterprise Bo) 
as the true productive force of ourh., [yp 
country and to look upon all things 
governmental as not only peripheral 


but parasitical—which accounts for 


ents i 
ubstar 
rears 


the low esteem in which politics has vibiles 


been held. Observing that popular 


iety. 
ideas and stereotypes are extremely 


In k 


tenacious, holding on long after the §},..4) 


facts that produced them have dis. 





appeared, he argues that we remain. 4}, 
saddled today with obsolete super: fp)... 
stitions regarding politics. CON 

With government no longer hold- hhysic 
ing a subordinate position but, f.4\ 
rather, ineluctably occupying the} .4, 
very center of our lives, our attitudes f..4, 
toward and our bases of appraising f},, },;. 
political decisions remain colored, },,), | 
indeed distorted, by anachronistic [,,.1 
relics of an age long gone. Whether §;., ;,, 
we as a nation can modernize out Fi quits 
thinking to match the realities of J... ; 
our world responsibilities is the supr 
question Brogan raises but does not }..4,, 
answer. pulsio 

One can be grateful to Brogan J, 
for what he has done. The total is },.4;,, 
by no means inconsequential: some },.4,, 
restrained strictures on England, a0 Joc, 
enlightening and optimistic inter f.,,)) 
pretation of France, a constructive }.;.. 
if slightly didactic lecture to the §.,. , 
United States. In the latter instance }},;.. 
we should be especially grateful J... 
rather than resentful because Bro 9... 
gan’s motives are friendly and his } p, 
advice worth taking. bon 
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ubstance of his reflections over the 
ears on the ethical and economic 
problems of liberal-democratic so- 
lety. 

In Knight’s conception the root of 
iberalism is individual freedom, de- 













ned negatively as freedom of choice 
nthe absence of restraint by others. 
his conception of freedom is not to 
ve confused, Knight holds, with meta- 
hysical freedom of the will, with 
‘ranklin Roosevelt’s “absurd” four 
reedoms, or with power, although 
reedom without power is “empty.” 
n his definition, freedom is relevant 
only to the choices and actions of 
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‘normal” adults. It has no meaning 
or infants and, within degrees, for 
adults helpless to act. Furthermore, 
ven in liberal-democratic society the 
“supreme” value is not freedom but 
order. involving law and thus com- 
pulsion without which freedom of 
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has occupied but a brief moment in 
man’s history and its development 
has been confined to Western Europe 
and the United States. In recent 
years it has undergone fundamental 
modifications by political action in 
all countries, and in Knight’s opin- 
ion, its ultimate fate is problematical. 
According to him this type of polit- 
ico-economic society was the conse- 
quence of the great liberal revolu- 
tion, dating approximately from the 
Enlightenment and consisting of: (1) 
the democratization of politics insep- 
arably connected with the liberation 
of economic life, i.e., the emergence 
of the competitive enterprise system, 
signalized in Adam Smith’s Wealth 
of Nations; (2) a scientific revolu- 
tion in world view and in the con- 
ception of man and society; and (3) 
a radical change, closely aligned with 
the others, in the meaning of truth 
from a thing conceived to be certain, 
final and revealed to the idea of 
knowledge as provisional, progres- 
sive and discovered through free in- 
vestigation. The revolution was a 
liberation of the human mind—a lib- 
eration which imposes upon demo- 
cratic man in his social capacity as 
citizen the necessity of basing his 
choices and actions upon intellectual 
deliberation and decision. 

Knight equates social with political 
action and holds that “to be genuinely 
social it must be democratic,” that is, 
“decisions must finally be reached 
through discussion.” He describes 
the general objective of action as 
social progress or “the continuous 
improvement of society, its organiza- 
tion and its membership.” To achieve 
this objective the two great require- 
ments are knowledge and agreement 
on what is desirable. The knowledge 
—derived mainly from the social sci- 
ences, ethics and history—includes 


‘ 


knowing (1) one’s own capacities 
and the properties of the available 
technical materials; (2) what 
changes are possible, the inevitable 
course of events being separated from 
factors subject to change by intelli- 
gent action; and (3) the conse- 
quences to be expected from acting 
in each of the possible ways. In ad- 
dition to these requirements, it must 
be understood that existing and at- 
tainable knowledge is greatly limited; 
social issues are solvable not by 
natural science methods, since at bot- 
tom they are issues of what is good, 
and involve right choices among 
values. And the right choice in- 
volves not an all-or-none approach 
but the best combination, a propor- 
tioning of conflicting values—e.g., 
freedom and efficiency, order and se- 
curity, progress and freedom. 

A political operating 
through competition of leaders for 
the votes of the electorate, and eco- 


system, 


nomic enterprises, competing for 
consumers’ dollars, are considered 


to be the characteristic institutions 
of a free society. In economic as well 
as in political relations organization, 
and hence a delegation of authority 
to leaders and other specialists, is 
necessary. Because of this, “modern 
society is... a tissue of agency re- 
lations.” Literal freedom is impos- 
sible and the exercise of discretion- 
ary authority by agents is inevitable. 
The “more the society stresses free- 
dom, mobility, change and variety, 
the more the functions of govern- 
ment are multiplied and elaborated, 
and the more it inevitably becomes 
a government by men and not by 
law.” Which, of course, is not to 
say that the agents act irresponsibly; 
they are made responsible to the pub- 
lic by various political devices and, 
in economic relations, by the market. 

As an economic theorist, Knight 
rejects the Marxian view that the 
enterprise economy rests upon the 
exploitation of labor and, likewise, 
Veblen’s disparagement of the eco- 
nomic man. He contends that al- 
though the economic man is by no 
means an image of how man habitu- 
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ally acts, it is an indispensable an- 
alytical tool for demonstrating how 
economic resources are best utilized 
and how material progress is achieved 
through saving and investment. In 
his view the “capitalistic” economy 
is essentially one of risk and uncer- 
tainty attended by profit and loss. 
The economy, in other words, is 
entrepreneurial in that some one or 
some group delegates authority to 
managers, assumes responsibility for 
their decisions, hires other productive 
services competitively in the market 
and assures workers and other prop- 
erty owners an income large or small 
according to their worth to the enter- 
prise. 

A separation of ownership from 
control in giant corporations does 
cause some departure in_ reality 
from the theoretical model of an- 
alysis. But large-scale corporate en- 
terprise as such is unimportant for 
general theory, since competitive. or 
monopolistic theory still applies as 
long as the concern seeks to maxim- 
ize profit rather than power by po- 
litical activities. The shortcomings 
and imperfections of the system. 
which call for some appropriate gov- 
ernmental action, are concentration 
of economic power, cyclical business 
fluctuations and income inequality. 
The worst monopolies, Knight con- 
tends. are not businesses, but labor 
unions and restrictionist farm organ- 
izations supported by public opinion 
and political action. “If the govern- 
ment would keep its hands clean of 
encouraging monopolies,” he says, 
“much of the problem would very 
likely take care of itself.” 

Knight concludes that the “whole 
problem of social action centers in 
the relation between the economic 
order and_ the 
Laissez faire will not do; nor will 


political order.” 
appeals to government to remedy any- 
thing thought to be wrong without 
asking whether it is remediable or 
whether politics will do it better. He 
describes the obstacles to intelligent 
action in the field of economic policy 
as: (1) rebelliousness arising from 
irrational expectations and discon- 
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tent; (2) conceit, exaggeration of 
one’s merits and the expectation of 
being treated accordingly by others; 
and (3) stupidity reflecting preju- 
dice rather than ignorance. 

In this book concrete policies of 
action are discussed only insofar as 
they relate to the performance of the 
author’s main task—that of setting 
forth what in his judgment are the 
principles of intelligent thought and 
social action in a society based on 


freedom. In_ philosophic outlook, 


Knight is a pluralist, since he } 
lieves it is good to have many pringmrice © 
ples, “to take account of all that, 
relevant,” and “to use judgment 

to when and how far and in wh@now tl 
way to follow each.” Not only sqfrepro: 
ialists and liberals of the New another 
Fair Deals but also old-fashiongffleasan 
liberals and the new conservatiygen CO! 
will profit from reading him, jgat go 
will find him provocative to serioggut iro 
discussion and a challenge to mage jok 
current preconceptions, 





Of the Disappointed May 


The Inspector. 
By Jan de Hartog. 
Atheneum. 312 pp. $4.00. 


THE TIME Is 1946, or the uneasy 
aftermath of war; the inspector (of 
the Amsterdam police) is Peter 
Jongman, husband of a domestic 
fury, father of a foolish and alienated 
daughter and, at 53, in his own eyes 
“a failure, a cowardly, henpecked 
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failure.” The initial situation is a 
routine police operation against a 
Nazi presently engaged in enticing 
young Dutch girls to South America 
and white slavery. The victim rescued 
by Jongman is Anna Held, a Jewess, 
tuberculous, 21 years old and so 
terribly mutilated by the pseudo- 
scientific sadism of a Nazi medical- 
experimentation camp that—with 
Auschwitz humor—she finds her pro- 
posed destiny in prostitution merely 
amusing. Her sole and obsessive de- 
sire is to reach Palestine; sharing this 
obsession becomes, for Jongman, the 
means to a recovery of his self-re- 
spect. 

Nothing, however, is simple about 
this odd pair. The book, neatly 
plotted along the lines of an adven- 
ture story—which it is not—gives a 
straightforward, blunt account of 
their flight from Holland to Tangier 
to Palestine, and it is a flight, not a 
journey: Jongman’s wife, of whom 
he has naively enough asked sym- 
pathy in his enterprise, broadcasts 
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“Redbook,” “Colorado Review” 


for them opposition from every coy 
ceivable source. But nothing is 4 
straightforward as it seems. This aye CU 
parently blunt account is really galestir 


tionable: Anna barely survives tipss Vi 
journey and is carried ashore igitness 
Palestine only in time to die amon 

her people: Jongman has lost his jol 

his pension, his family, and has al 
compromised his future as the pri 

of Anna’s passage. A British Foreigif* 
Office deeply touched } 
Anna’s plight, cooperates to the ep‘: 
tent of helping her past the Britis 


patrols, but he is deceived after af the } 


agent, 


girl should be used as a cover fof ® 
an illegal shipment of arms. Jong ith th 
man is revolted by the eccentric, Got ilestir 
quarrelling Dutchman in Tangieig Pets 
who provides Anna’s passage, for he he 
is a large-scale smuggler who ded t obs 
in guns and any other contrabant. the e 
including illegal Jewish immigrants’ 
and who provides for his cargoes 0 ask 
Jews—at exorbitant rates—accomag Wife 
modations not materially better tham 
those supplied by the Nazis in box 
cars. Yet Jongman signs on as 
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> he \mipper in this fleet when that is the 


ice exacted for Anna’s fare. 












ry pring 

that gg And this much irony is an ac- 
rment geptable version of life, for we all 
in whanow that idealists often pay for their 
only sof reproachable dreams in coin of 
New angmother currency altogether, that un- 
ashiondgleasant and indeed wicked people 
ervatigen contribute to noble enterprises, 
‘im, jgpat good will is taken advantage of. 
) serioggut irony, which deals largely with 


to mage jokes played by life, must be— 

ke any joke—clear and pointed, and 
mn de Hartog’s story is far too often 
mfused. In the end, Jongman is 
pmmitted to a future in the smug- 
ing fleet; previously, however, he 
bs persuaded Anna to refuse the 
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Sayr fer made by the Jewish immigra- 
on committee in Tangier to send 
> |r to America for treatment, es- 


cially so that she may offer her 
utilated body as evidence for the 
urenberg trials, and this on the 
ecific grounds that she must “break 
he curse of violence’ and go to 
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uch an idealist as Jongman cannot 
pneeivably believe that gun-running. 
h however justifiable a cause, is a 








ss violent activity than offering a 





hore igitness to a trial intended, even more 





stifiably, to punish the guilty, and 
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her irony, therefore, as we become 





ware that Jongman’s hard-won self- 





spect is to be sacrificed once more. 







Jongman is a remarkably consistent 
ser, whose only win has been to 





tt Anna, barely alive. into the arms 





as fate raises questions. Was Jong- 
a wal q 5 


», dying’0 unselfish in advising Anna not 
ver fof g0 to America, or is he obsessed 
. Jongfith the project of bringing her to 
ic, God ilestine as a last, and selfish. means 
Tangieg Personal salvation? Why, in fact, 
for he he instantly and abruptly adopt 
o deat Obsession as his own, and what, 
the end, does it mean to him? For 
t matter, why was he so naive as 
isk sympathy and assistance from 
wife whose nature he knew 
toughly, and why was he trans- 
ed without a moment's doubt or 
ggle from a “cowardly failure” 
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to a man capable of, even insistent 
upon, gambling away his minimal, 
middle-aged security? None of these 
reasonable questions is answered; 
irony rests firmly upon a fundamental 
confusion; everything is better ex- 
plained than the inspector himself, 
and as the viewpoint in the novel is 
his, many uneasy moments are in- 
evitable. 

The Inspector is, of course, recog- 
nizably a novel about that familiar 
modern hero, the disappointed man, 
and Anna is plainly that recom- 
mended antidote to disappointment, 
the object of selfless love. But even 
a disappointed man must elicit con- 
viction, and de Hartog has given us 
such an_ exceedingly 
hero that conviction is hard to come 


underwritten 


by. much as we want it—and it is 
a tribute to de Hartog that in fact 
we do want it, that through 300 
pages, we honestly long to know 
more about this over-modestly pre- 
sented character and are honestly 
disappointed that affectionate curi- 
osity comes to nothing. Jongman in- 
spires affection, but on the last page 
of the book, he is as confused a 
figure as on the first, and the prin- 
cipal question is unanswered: What 
is the author getting at? 

What ts real about this book is the 
quality of the love that exists between 
Jongman and Anna, a non-physical, 
extraordinary, instantly believable 
emotion, a variety of love not much 
written about in our literature and 
almost never this well. The closest 
parallel relationship that comes to 
mind is—oddly—the one that exists 
between Huck Finn and Jim on their 
raft in the Mississippi. Similarly, and 
possibly because they best convey the 
remarkable emotional quality of this 
love, the idyllic scenes on the canal 
barge that takes Anna and Jongman 
out of Holland to France are far 
and away the most convincing scenes 
in the book, and are, moreover, writ- 
ten with a splendid felicity. It is the 
intense reality that they convey that 
carries the book on and makes the 
conclusion emotionally, if not in the 
least logically, satisfying. 
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Discrimination- 


U.S.A. 


Jacob K. Javits 


A forceful, hopeful book about 
the progress made—especially in 
the legal and statutory aspects— 
in racial discrimination in the 
last twenty years. Mr. Javits, the 
liberal Senior Senator from New 
York and leader of the Republi- 
can party in the campaign for 
civil rights legislation, has based 
this forthright study on actual 
facts and findings in the areas of 
employment, labor unions, hous- 
ing, government, and education, 
and also examines the hidden 
and subtle barriers which exist 


in less tangible form. 


$4.95 


Marxism 


The View from America 


Clinton Rossiter 


Is it true that Marxists think of 
man as perfectible, of society as 


Utopian, 


of Marxist leadership 


as infallible, of history as pre- 
determined in their favor? What 
exactly does dialectical material- 


ism mean? 


What is the nature 


of the faith and the content of 
the doctrines that hold the loy- 
alty of so many millions? One 
of the foremost students of gov- 


ernment 


now lucidly analyzes 


these and other vital questions 
in terms of comparisons and con- 
trasts with American experience 


and tradition. 


$6.75 


At all bookstores 
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DEAR EDITOR 





LEI CHEN TRIAL 


I should like respectfully to urge that the 
American people reserve judgment as to the 
case of Lei Chen, the publisher and _ political 
figure now being arraigned on various charges 
in Taiwan. The indictment should be avail- 
will be followed by the 
taking of evidence before the court. When the 


able soon, and it 


evidence is all in, interested Americans may 
make up their own minds as to the merits 
of the Chinese Government’s case against Lei. 

It is currently being asserted in this country 
that Lei is really being tried for political 
reasons connected with his desire to see that 
Taiwan is governed by the Taiwan Chinese and 
not by a government dominated by Chinese who 
fled the mainland to escape the Communist 
takeover there. The fact is that Taiwan is 
merely a province of China, in which the seat 
of the National Government of the Republic 
of China is now located. Although no Chinese 
province has ever had full local self-govern- 
ment, Taiwan under the Nationalist Govern- 
ment enjoys degree of local self-rule which is 
unprecedented by modern Chinese standards. 
testified 
more than one competent research scholar, if a 


Furthermore, as has been to by 
genuine plebiscite were to be held on that 
island today, even under outside auspices, the 
people there would overwhelmingly vote in 
favor of the Nationalist Government headed 
by President Chiang Kai-shek. That Govern- 
ment steadily and progressively has given them 
conditions of social and economic welfare and 
political liberty previously unknown in Taiwan 
or any other province of modern China, and 
obviously vastly superior to those under Com- 
munist slavery on the mainland. 

Various rumors are being gratuitously circu- 
lated in this country today by enemies of the 
Republic of China. One of these has it that 
the Vice President and Premier is becoming 
politically alienated from the Government head- 
ed by President Chiang Kai-shek, even to the 
extent that he is not attending to regular busi- 
ness. Those who wonder about this should read 
the text of the report which the Premier made 
to the 26th Session of the Legislative Yuan 
in Taipei on September 20. The Premier is 
evidently very much attending to business as 
usual. Any effort in any way to associate him 
with the political activities and discontents of 
Lei Chen and his group is bound to fail, as 
this report clearly shows. 

It is also asserted that General Chiang Ching- 
kuo, the son of the President and the head of 
the Secret Police, is not a friend of the United 
States. I submit that this is totally untrue, and 
| base this statement on hours of private con- 
versation with Chiang Ching-kuo which has 
convinced me that he is only a greater friend 





THE New LEAbER welcomes comment y 
criticism on any of its features, | 
letters should not exceed 300 wo 





of the United States than he is an enemy 4 
Communism. The way to alienate those y 
are our friends and the friends of freed 
on Taiwan is to convince them that we vj 
aid and abet the subversion of the Governny 
there, under any guise whatever, including ty 
of supporting seditious utterances on the pq 
of anyone. 

New Haven, Conn. Davip N. Ro 
Member, Board of Diread 
American-Asian Educational Exchange, | 


‘RED EXECUTIVES’ 


It is not clear to me why Jerry F. Hou 
is “disturbed” (“Dear Editor,” NL, Septem 
19) by my review of David Cruel 
Red Executive. The passage he quotes is ¢h 
evidence of Granick’s doubt that industri 
maturation must entail political conservatig 
in the USSR. This correlation may occur, } 
Granick is at some pains to clarify his skey 
cism. What else is the meaning of his st 
ment: “If these theories should in fact t 
out to be correct, it will not be due to { 
rise of a Soviet ‘managerial class’ ”? 

Granick’s 











point is more than a_ prud 
hedge against a wrong guess. It is essen 
to cast doubt on theories of a predetermin 
Soviet future could le 
American policy into disastrous errors. Th 
was the point of my review and I fail to 
why a specialist on Soviet affairs, who is 1 
merely a journalistic Kremlinologist, would! 


“disturbed” by it. 


which, if wrong, 





Skepticism about theon 
that foreclose the future is indispensable in 4 
policy research. 

An alternate hypothesis maintains that # 
dustrial maturation will not force political « 
servatism upon the USSR, because the dyi 
mism of current Soviet policy springs from 

in the world political game is | 
than its internal social process. So leng as ! 


position 


Nassers, Castros and Lumumbas of the wol 
find it convenient to align themselves with ! 
Kremlin, Soviet policy incorporates a dynail 
element which is quite independent of 
economic maturation or social stabilization. ‘ 
this view, if America wishes to regain 1! 
initiative in the world arena, American poli 
will have to act vigorously to deprive th 
USSR of its dynamic association with the ne 
states rather than await patiently the "4 
servative impulse that must surge within Rus 





as her economy matures. 

This is what I had in mind when I foun 
Granick’s skepticism concerning the thesis 
inevitable conservatism an admirable antido! 





to current writings, which, by overlooking the 





relevant evidence, present a far too simple © 
for a far too dangerous American complacene 
St. Jean Cap Ferrat, France DANteL LEgNE 
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